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Parley On The Parallel 


HE crumb of comfort proffered a fortnight ago in a broadcast by 

Mr Malik has become a tough but recognisable crust. Diplomacy 
by radio has continued between General Ridgway, United Nations 
Supreme Commander, and the North Korean and Chinese Com- 
manders-in-Chief. If all goes well, the emissaries of both sides meet 
on Sunday to discuss preliminaries to a cease-fire and armistice. So 
far General Ridgway can claim credit for three clear proofs of a desire 
to negotiate from strength: his were the first invitations to talk, the 
imaginative suggestion that the venue should be a hospital ship, and 
the acceptance of the Communists’ preference for Kaesong and some 
days’ delay. From the other side have come through the Chinese 
press signs of a determination not to lose face and a shrewd sense of 
the military advantages of a truce, all of which justifies fully the utmost 
caution and restraint. Indeed, fighting has been lately more bitter 
than for a long time, with the United Nations losing men at the rate 
of 400 a day. All the more reason then to remember that the whole 
initiative for a truce may turn out to be nothing but a manoeuvre for 
propaganda or military advantage. To guard against the first, there 
must be no discussions at Kaesong about anything but the means of 
establishing and keeping a truce on the battlefield. To guard against 
the second, the UN forces must beware of accepting, as a truce line, 
positions that are strategically untenable. 


While people hope and pray that reason and humanity will prevail 
in this parley, it behoves those who address the public to keep pens 
and tongues in leash. Last Tuesday an ambiguous sentence in a 
speech by Mr Stokes, Lord Privy Seal and Minister of Materials, was 
served up as a political scandal, the piéce de résistance of breakfast 
reading for many millions of readers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Mr Stokes was not in fact advocating a relaxation of effort—in fact, 
quite the contrary—but he was made to appear to be doing so. At 
a moment of anxious uncertainty about what events in Korea really 
portend, such journalistic irresponsibility was disgraceful. It has 
provided material in the United States for some unfair and 
damaging aspersions on the sincerity of the British Government's 
rearmament policy. British Ministers have a right to expect at such 
a moment that the London press will not fabricate missiles for Britain’s 
enemies and critics abroad, and that Americans will not pounce on such 
shabby little shreds of evidence as it provides. 


The British, even at the risk of misunderstanding, have always 
insisted that Korea was only one—and not the most importaht—sector 
in the cold war. For that very reason, they will be the less ready to 
relax if the Korean war is over. A slackening of effort and resolution 
and of the willingness to submit to economic restraints in the cause 
of human freedom is, in fact, very much less likely in this country than 
it is elsewhere. This is pre-eminently a time for concentrating on 
domestic beams rather than on foreign motes. 
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Outlook Uncertain 


O* July 6, 1949, Sir Stafford Cripps announced that 

in the preceding three months the dollar position 
of the sterling area had worsened by $302 million com- 
pared with the first quarter of the year ; on Wednesday 
this week Mr Gaitskell announced that the dollar 
position in the second quarter of 1951 had worsened by 
$206 million compared with the first quarter. The 
announcement of 1949 marked the beginning of the 
devaluation crisis, or at least of its public recognition as 
a crisis ; this week’s announcement marks, in all proba- 
bility, the beginning of a new period of economic strin- 
gency. 

The parallel, it should at once be emphasised, stops 
at this point. In 1949 the deterioration meant the 
doubling of what had already been in the first quarter 
a considerable dollar deficit. In 1951 the same deteriora- 
tion means only that the considerable dollar surplus of 
$360 million in the first quarter has been cut to a mere 
$54 million in the second quarter. There is still—or, at 
least, there was over the past three months as a whole 
—a surplus. There is no reason for swinging from the 
recent optimism to a panicky pessimism about sterling. 

But there are good reasons why even the Government 
should be prepared to re-examine closely and critically 
the assumptions on which present economic policies are 
based. In the inflationary world of the first half of the 
year the British economy has fared badly. It is not only 
that the dollar surplus of the whole sterling area has 
almost vanished. More immediately important is the 
tact that the balance of payments of the United King- 
dom itself with all other countries, including the rest 
of the sterling area, has moved sharply from surplus to 
actual deficit. And internally, prices and wages appear 
to be rising rather faster even than the Government 
bargained for. The difficulties will not be short-lived. 
Many of the changes for the worse have grown stronger 
im the past month or two, and there is little hope that 
they have as yet exhausted their force. The economic 
outlook at mid-year is more difficult than in January, but 
it is also—and this is a point of much sharper signifi- 
cance—far more difficult than it was a mere three 
months ago, when the Economic Survey was published. 


It is peculiarly hard to guess what may happen in the 
next six months. There are, however, two points of 
fundamental importance to British policy that should 
be stressed at once. The first is that rearmament is 
emphatically not the simple, direct cause of British 
Gifficulties that is often supposed—not only by Mr 
Bevan and his friends. The second point is that the 
screwing down of more controls, which is still the Gov- 
ernment’s reflex action in face of any shortage or diffi- 
culty, will not remove the economic strains and will not 
even make them on balance easier to bear. 


The most likely cause of real disaster for this country 
—of a sharp fall next winter in production and exports, 
and a consequent crisis in the balance of payments—has 
nothing whatever to do with the outside,world and 
almost nothing to do with rearmament. It is that the 
country will fail to mine enough of its own coal. The 
sluggishness of coal production is old-established. On 
the other side of the scissors—the rise in the demand 


for coal—the point of crisis was reached last autumn, 
before the expanded defence programme had been trans- 
lated at all into more arms production in the factories. 
If the National Coal Board were able to meet the foreign 
demand for British coal, instead of having to call in aid 
marginal imports of American coal for the British 
market, the chances of importing iron ore, steel, 
pyrites and timber from Europe would be far 
better and British industry would have some hope of 
satisfying the demands of both rearmament and exports. 
In fact Britain has so far this year exported 2,500,000 
tons of coal, compared with 6,750,000 tons in the same 
period of 1950, and the Minister of Fuel on Wednesday 
made it plain that exports will remain the coal industry's 
residuary legatee, in a world where residuary legatees 
are lucky to get a crumb. 


7 


The coal crisis is the plainest example of a general 
failure. Broadly, the country’s economic efforts are not 
yet being redistributed to meet the most essential claims 
first. In the first quarter of the year people consumed 
§ per cent more, in real terms, than in 1950, although 
the Economic Survey calculated that in order to liberate 
resources for rearmament and exports they would have 
to make do, in the year as a whole, with a little less. 
Mr Gaitskell suggested on Wednesday that the dis- 
crepancy mattered little, and was no indication of weak- 
ness in budgetary policy, because much of the extra 
consumption was anticipatory. Such complacency could 
be justified only if the consumer’s stocking-up with 
household goods and clothes had been at the expense 
of producers’ and distributors’ stocks. In general, it 
has not ; it has been matched by current production. A 
large part of this year’s extra industrial output—an 
increase, so far, of § per cent instead of the anticipated 
4 per cent—has been production of consumers’ goods 
rather than of armaments, exports and investment goods. 
ve “planned ” switch of resources has proved to be 
slow. 


The importance of the lag at this stage would be 
slight if there were any sign of an effective policy for 
accelerating the switch. There is none. Mr Gaitskell 
reported (very cautiously) the impression that some 
workers are under-employed ; in inflationary conditions 
it pays, as firms have learned by experience, to hang 
on to labour even when raw material shortages prevent 
its full employment. “I would appeal earnestly,” M1 
Gaitskell said, “for a change of approach to this matter. 
. . . If everybody took that line, we should never get 
the defence programme carried out.” But what else 
can be expected in an economy more tightly stretched 
than ever before ? How can labour be anything but 
immobile, as far as changes between industries of 
between regions are concerned, when inflated demand 
has driven the unemployment ratio down to as little 2s 
one per cent of the working population ? Planning by 


exhortation never has suceeded, and it certainly will not 
move this mountain. 


Such, very briefly, are the issues of internal policy 
that are as large a part of the British problem as any- 
And they are 


thing happening in the world outside. 
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long-standing issues, intensified but not created by the 
strain of rearmament. Th’s is the first of the two funda- 
mental points of diagnosis on which any effective remedy 
should be based. The second point is that restrictionist 
policies alone have very little relevance to the kind of 
economic difficulties that this country is facing. 


In so far as Mr Gaitskell indicated any lines of action 
at all, they were restrictionist: it was necessary to be 
“extremely careful” about dollar expenditure ; for coal 
there was far more emphasis on measures to restrict 
consumption—by any means, of course, but higher 
prices—than on increasing the supply ; thoughts of a 
new export drive turned on the limitation of supplies 
to the home market. 

Almost no one will deny that the present situation 
makes some new restrictions and controls unavoidable. 
But the need is for specific controls, serving limited 
purposes for a limited time, and they are worse than 
useless unless they are backed by an adequate monetary 
and fiscal policy to restrain inflation. 


Internally, the problem is an inflationary excess of 
demand ; to sit on the lid at one point merely ensures, 
in itself, that the demand will pop up—and draw 
resources away from rearmament and exports—at another 
point in the economy. Externally, British trade (visible 
and invisible) can enjoy no future adequate to the 
country’s needs—either in a continuing cold war or in 


3 


something a little nearer to peace—if sterling is to remain 
indefinitely the one major currency subject to effective 
exchange controls. 


The opportunities of the past eighteen months have been 
missed, and this is clearly not an ideal moment for a dash to 
freedom either at home or in trade and exchange policies. 
Yet, just because some retreat into controls and restric- 
tion is now inevitable, it is more imperatively necessary 
than ever to give the world, and the British people them- 
selves, some convincing reason to believe that there will 
some time be a possibility of escape. Increasingly the 
outside world wonders whether any time will ever suit 
Britain for shaking off the shackles of a war economy, or 
whether the British people have not come by long addic- 
tion to love their chains. If rearmament can permanently 
harm the British economy it is not by any small impair- 
ments of social security or by setting limits to consump- 
tion expenditures but by creating the impression here 
and abroad that there never again will be a fair field in 
Britain for enterprise and efficiency. Once this grows 
into a conviction, Britain’s commercial prosperity, by 
which its people live, will be at an end. Sooner or later, 
rather than face the penalties of economic isolation, it 
will be nécessary to take a plunge back into freedom, 
whether by then the water has grown icier or not. 
Meanwhile the raft of controls will not be made safer by 
lashing on another log. 


European Consolidation 


ENERAL EISENHOWER’S speech in London on 

Tuesday is not one that can be ignored. It has 
long been apparent that if any real progress is to be 
made towards the unification of Western Europe it will 
not come through the incentive of economic gain but 
rather through the pressure of political needs and 
defence requirements. The Supreme Commander was 
exercising this pressure. His speech was as deliberate 
as it was blunt. He was telling the peoples of Western 
Europe that he could not do his job—or at least that he 
could do it only with greatly increased difficulty—unless 
the European signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty 
would create among themselves more unity than they have 
today. This is a serious matter. Nothing can more 
deeply disturb a government than to be told by its 
commander-in-chief that he cannot assure the safety of 
the realm. The Supreme Commander is now giving this 
warning to all the governments concerned. 


This speech brings out into the open what has been 
common knowledge for some weeks among those who 
have had contact with General Eisenhower and his 
entourage. The system by which a single general is, 
in effect, responsible to over a dozen governments and 
has to deal with each of them separately is not working 
at all well. Tuesday’s speech was in general terms ; 
but by reading between the lines it is easy to see that 
what chiefly irks the general is the absence in Europe 
of any central organs of decision. During the war, he 
was responsible to the President and the Prime Minister 
in joint session ; the edifice of allied co-operation had its 
essential organ of supreme decision ; and it is this that 
is now chiefly lacking. 

Had he been able to be still more candid, General 
Eisenhower might have gone on to say that it is not only 


in their lack of coherent organisation that the nations of 
Western Europe are deficient, but that there is some- 
thing wrong also with their spirit and morale. The 
recent elections in France and Italy have been treated by 
the public opinion of the western countries with a certain 
complacency: the Italian elections did not upset Signor 
De Gasperi and the French elections guaranteed the con- 
tinuance of moderate governments of the centre. But 
the revelation that these elections make of the state of 
mind of the French and Italian peoples ought to be 
regarded as most disturbing. In the third year of the 
Marshall Plan, which has succeeded beyond expectation 
in rebuilding the European economies, in conditions of 
prosperity and restored standards of living—in short, 
in what ought to be a good year—a quarter of both the 
French and the Italian electorates vote Communist. 
And if they do these things in a green tree, what shall be 
done in the dry ? If the good year is succeeded by a bad, 
if the French or Italian electorates come under the 
pressure of fear or misery, how much of democracy will 
survive ? There is, at best, on the Continent a certain 
stubborn willingness to stick by the present governments 
and regimes as less bad than the visible alternatives. 
There is almost nowhere a positive faith in the possibili- 
ties of progress, such as the Russians and the Americans, 
in their different ways, both have. Those who can look 
beneath the surface find it difficult to be happy about the 
present state of Europe. 

It was surely not by accident that General Eisenhower 
made his speech in London, in the presence of the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary. For however much 
the British themselves may dislike and resent it, the key 
to European unity lies in London. It is quite true that 
many of the appeals that are so frequently made on the 
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Continent for “a bold new British initiative ” are mere 
escapism. But the fact remains that the problem of 
Western Europe cannot be solved without the most active 
and positive British co-operation. The British instinc- 
tively shy away from any description of themselves as 
Europeans, and they certainly cannot afford to be 
Europeans only, or even Europeans mainly. The simile 
of the three intersecting circles, first used by Mr Chur- 
chill, is a true one: Britain is the only ground that is 
common to Europe, to the Commonwealth, and to the 
English-speaking fellowship of the North Atlantic. 
But if it is true that Britain cannot belong exclusively to 
any one of the three, it is equally true that it cannot con- 
tract out of any one of the three. It is just barely 
conceivable—no more—that a British government might 
declare itself indifferent to the economic fate of Western 
Europe. But no British government can be other than 
deeply concerned when the political soundness and 
defensive stability of Western Europe are in question. 
That is the situation today, and General Eisenhower has 
deliberately served notice on the British Government 
that it must make an effort to provide leadership for 
Europe. 
a ‘ 


It is, unfortunately, far easier to see the need for such 
an effort than to compile a practical agenda for it. The 
federalists, of course, have their all-embracing solution. 
But it is really not within the field of practical politics 
to set up a super-government for a federated Europe 
within the period of time with which General Eisenhower 
is concerned. The American cry “look what we have 
achieved by federation, go ye and do likewise” is, in 
Europe, impossibly naive, no matter how eminent the lips 
on which it is heard. America is not Europe ; and the 
eighteenth century is not the twentieth. To urge the 
federal solution in present circumstances is to obstruct 
the path. 


A much more fruitful approach would be to try to 
give the Supreme Commander what he most urgently 
needs, an organ where decisions can be taken quickly and 
collectively, the peacetime equivalent of the meetings of 
the President and the Prime Minister. There is a long 
ist of things that the European nations already decide 
collectively, and the organs through which they do it 
are scattered over half a dozen capitals. Because these 
organs are dispersed and the functions of each one are 
circumscribed, they are manned by officials and their 
authority is partial and intermittent. The first task surely 
is to bring together in one place, and, so far as possible, in 
one organ, all these scraps of international machinery. 
When they are brought together, it should be possible 
for each government to send out a plenipotentiary 
minister, empowered to make bargains and to take deci- 
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sions ; indeed, the whole scheme might be given its initial 
impulse by a Conference of Prime Ministers. This is not 
a plea that governments should, in the first phase at 
least, cede to international bodies any authority that is 
not already in theory ceded to them, but rather that the 
existing machinery should be concentrated for action. 
The generals, the economic organisers, the materials 
co-ordinators would then have a locus where they could 
deal with all the governments at once and get decisions. 
Unquestionably, if it worked, its functions would 
multiply. 

The first job that such an organ would have to tackle 
would be to define the aims and dimensions of the 
common effort. One of the things that lies at the root 
of the current malaise of the European people is their 
feeling that they are menaced by the unknown. The 
demands that the policy of tesisting Soviet imperialism 
puts upon them seem to be unlimited ; there is no end 
to them in time or in variety ; the cry is always for more 
and more quickly, until sometimes it seems that the 
means of avoiding war are, on the economic and social 
sides, as painful as war itself. That this impression has 
been allowed to grow up is a gigantic blunder. Nobody, 
of course, can define the programme in exact terms ; but 
it should be easily possible to say what it does not amount 
to. In the roughest terms, the British programme is equal 
to about one-quarter of a total war—and the British pro- 
gramme is the biggest in Europe. It is simply not true 
that the peoples of Europe have to ruin themselves in 
order to be safe. It is fully possible to draw up a pro- 
gramme which will at one and the same time be large 
enough to convince the Americans that a real effort is 
being made and moderate enough to convince the 
European peoples that they will not be ruined. 


* 


The immediate agenda is therefore one of European 
consolidation—a consolidated organisation working out 
a consolidated programme. There is nothing of which 
the present British Government need be frightened in 
launching such an initiative. Indeed, they could justly 
claim that it is merely the international application of 
their new slogan: “ Peace, then Plenty ”"—and it would 
assuredly do them no harm at home to demonstrate that 
they could still bring imagination to the rescue of 
foreign policy. The more valid criticism of what has 
here been suggested is not that it is too much but rather 
that it is pitifully little. So it is ; but there are two things 
that can be urged in mitigation of the offence. The first 
is that politics is the art of the possible ; and the govern- 
ments of Europe today are all of them so narrowly based 
that large gestures will upset their equilibrium. 
Certainly the British Government, with its narrow 
majority and the exhaustion of its personnel, cannot be 
expected to move any further than this in the coming 
months. The other thing is that there is a limit to what 
can be done by governmental action and administrative 
devices in the absence of an active public opinion based 
on common belief in a positive creed of action. This is 
what is missing in Europe today. We know what we 
reject; we do not know what we believe ine It is 
within the power of statesmen to give an i ion to 
thought and to create an atmosphere in which minds 
can come together. But the creation of a new faith is 


not within their powers. For that Western Eusope stil! 
awaits its prophet. 
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Nato and Turkey 


gH controversy that for many months has agitated 
diplomatic and military circles over the American 
proposal to bring Turkey and Greece within the North 
Adantic Treaty Organisation as full members is now 
coming out into the open. General Marshall bluntly told 
a Congressional committee this week that the United 
States did not oppose the inclusion of Greece, Turkey 
and Spain in Nato, that he personally would like to see 
them members, but that their inclusion had been blocked 
by the other members of Nato for “ political reasons.” 
The time has come to recognise that further argument 
will be dangerous and to insist that agreement be reached. 


The argument arises from the fact that the Turks, 
whose geographical position is of the very highest (and 
most obvious) strategical importance, are not satisfied 
with the guarantees of assistance they already possess. 
They have a treaty with Britain and an unofficial Ameri- 
can guarantee. They have the Truman Doctrine of 1947, 
and the free arms, instruction and equipment that have 
followed in its wake. But they want guarantees as full 
and as formal as the United States has given, in the 
North Atlantic Treaty, to the states of Western Europe. 
There is, in fact, very little dispute over the desirability 
of according such guarantees, and taking them in return. 
The facts of geography commit the western powers to 
supporting the Turks if they are attacked, and it costs 
the western governments nothing to put on paper what 
they know to be a fact. Indeed, it might even be argued 
that in a mutual assistance pact the Turks were giving 
fully as much as they received ; for in their exposed 
position, with Persia crumbling on their eastern flank, 
they would not lack excuses for neutralism if their minds 
turned that way. The question is not whether the Turks 
should enter a mutual assistance pact, but which pact 
they should be invited to sign. The Turks themselves 
(and the Greek position is the same in essentials) wish to 
be accepted as full members of Nato; the Americans 
agree to this course ; but some of the other members of 
Nato—not only in Europe, for Canada is of their 
number—are strongly opposed to it. 


There are, indeed, plenty of strong reasons why 
Turkish membership of Nato would be inappropriate. 
For example, can Nato’s present equipment be made to 
stretch so far ? It has provided a shield for its members, 
but has yet to produce a sword to match. Already 
General Eisenhower is perplexed by the task of spreading 
_ thin resources over a line stretching from northern 
Norway to the Adriatic, His inescapable first priority is 
the defence of Europe’s heavy industry in the Ruhr, in 
France and in the Low Countries, and of the approaches 
to Atlantic communication with the United States. Of 
course, he wants to be sure of protection on his southern 
flank, but for this limited strategic purpose Admiral 
_ Carney’s new command in the western Mediterranean 
is enough, and it is not necessary to go much beyond 
Malta. If the need of the moment is to concentrate 
effort, adding to Nato two more countries and a new 
strategic area could only increase General Eisenhower’s 

difficulties. Again, Nato includes many members who 
| feel that they need not and ought not to be committed to 
Wai in the eastern Mediterranean—these include the 
Canadians, the Norwegians, the Danes and the Dutch. 


Yet again, Nato is as it stands a political community of 
states at a like stage of development. The Turks also 
are like-minded ; their response to the needs of the 
United Nations in the Korean war marks them out as a 
people with a strong sense of the responsibilities that 
count with the west. Yet a country whose income per 
head is only a quarter of the average for the European 
members of Nato, and whose education and technical 
training standards are therefore far and away behind 
Western Europe’s, cannot invariably talk in identical 
terms with weStern allies. Lastly, there is the argument, 
which has exerted a strong influence on British policy, 
that large alliances are very cumbrous. Nato’s machinery 
already creaks, and rather than add two more members 
it would be better to work out a second system of mutual 
guarantees interlocking with the first. In the British 
view, Turkey would be the ideal centrepiece of a Middle 
East Treaty, of which Britain, the United States and 
possibly France would also be members, thus linking it 
with Nate. To get America to bear a share of responsi- 
bility in the Middle East is a cherished British dream, 
and if Turkey were included in the North Adantic the 
dream would vanish. 


In the eyes of any Englishman these are powerful 
arguments, frequently set out in The Economist to 
explain the dogged resistance of the European mem- 
bers of Nato. If General Marshall, by calling them 
“political reasons,” meant to imply that they were 
unworthy or invalid, he was being very much less than 
fair to America’s allies. If the North Atlantic Treaty 
is extended to cover the eastern Mediterranean, it will 
lose a great deal of its appeal to the nations of north- 
western Europe. No wonder, then, that they have been 
urging that Turkey’s needs be met in some other way. 


* 


The search for another way, however, has not un- 
covered any very promising possibilities. The Turks do 
not relish the idea of being relegated to the Middle East. 
They think of themselves as the southern bastion of 
Europe. They do not in the least appreciate the prospect 
of being thrown into alliance with the Arab states to the 
south-east of them—unstable states, most of them, with 
no belief in themselves, no genuine political life, no social 
standards that their rank and file think worth fighting 
for ; states militarily impotent and incapable of real 
resistance. Moreover, the very distinction between a 
European strategy and a Middle Eastern strategy seems 
to suggest that, in the eyes of the western powers, the 
Middle East is less important and more expendable. 
The Turks insist that their country is the hinge between 
east and west and that without Turkish membership of 
the western organisation, no eastern counterpart is worth 
the paper it is written on. It would take the greatest 
pressure upon them to make them accept a Middle 
Eastern Pact, or even a Mediterranean Pact, as a substi- 
tate for membership of Nato. 

Moreover, there is a practical argument on the 
American side. It is the essence of the Turkish case 
that they require a formally signed and ratified guarantee. 
But a new treaty would not be valid until it had been 
ratified by Congress. Washington will soon be emptying 
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for the summer ; at the very best, a new treaty could not 
get through the barrage of committee hearings and reach 
a vote on ratification until, say, Easter of next year. The 
Administration’s influence on Congress is low, and may 
well be lower in a presidential year; and it has now 
admitted that it would in any case prefer another method. 
This adds up to a virtual certainty that no substitute pact 
is possible at least for a long time. The European mem- 
bers of Nato really cannot hope to force on the Ameri- 
cans a course which neither they nor the Turks want. It 
looks like a clear choice between Turkish membership 
of Nato or a rebuff to Turkey the consequences of which 
are difficult to foresee. 

The argument must be brought to an end, and the 
only way to do so is to accept Turkey and Greece as 
members of Nato. But if this is to be done, it is only fair 
to ask of the Americans recognition of three essential 
points. The first is that nobody shall be asked to say 


Removing 


An extract from Hansard of fuly 1, 1967, on the 
occasion of the second reading of the Welfare State (Con- 
sequential Provisions) Bill. 


HE Minister for the Co-ordination of Social Ser- 
vices: In moving that a second reading be given 

to this Bill, I am more than usually conscious of the 
shadows of former occupants that are grouped around the 
bench from which I speak. Members frequently say of 
a measure—sometimes without seeming to be aware of 
all the implications—that it is in line with a policy long 
since approved by the House and accepted by the 
country. That is very true of this Bill. The original 
national insurance and health service Acts, the Budget 
speech of 1951, the Pensions (Deferment) Act, the 
National Training Camps Act, and now this—Conse- 
quential Provisions ; and how important is that word 
“ consequential.” What is written in this Bill today was 
in fact dictated by these other men, fifteen, twenty years 
ago.... 
Before I pass on to details, let me state the two prob- 
lems this Bill is designed to solve. First, the pensioners. 
In 1945, over twenty years ago, it was estimated that the 
number of men over seventy and women over sixty-five 
“—those were the ages originally fixed as the starting dates 
for pensions—would not cross the five-and-a-half million 
line much before 1980. Today, that total has already 
been exceeded. We may dispute the relative importance 
of the various factors contributing to it. Some may say 
that the improvement in health really began when the 
family health centre was solidly established. Some may 
claim—and I am one—that the abolition of the compul- 
sory retirement age was the decisive step. The fact 
remains that people live far longer than they did. We 
have succeeded beyond the wildest hopes of the last 
generation, but, inevitably, that has brought with it its 
own problems, and those it falls to us to solve. 


Here is the main problem as we see it. Is there any 
longer any justification for a retirement pension at all ? 
Is it still necessary, in our modern welfare state, to 
attempt to assess need in terms of money ? There can, in 
our view, be only one answer—particularly after a study 
of the report by the Actuary and Comptroller-General’s 
Department, the substance of which you have in today’s 
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that it is a good solution of the problem ; it may be the 
only practical one, but it will remain a piece of diplomatic 
botching. The second, which follows from the first, is 
that it shall set no precedent. General Marshall men- 
tioned Spain as well as Turkey and Greece ; but the 
Spanish case is entirely different. Turkish neutrality 
would be a disaster ; but it is difficult to see what Spain 
has to offer that is worth paying such a price for. And 
thirdly, even if there cannot be a Middle Eastern Pact, 
it is high time that the Americans, the diplomats as well 
as the strategists, began to take a constructive and 
responsible interest in the Middle East. They have, it 
is true, very few resources to spare for a new area, but so 
have the British, and yet the Middle East cannot be left 
to go by default. In the event, it would be a responsi- 
bility of the combined Supreme Command ; nothing is 
to be gained, and much risked, by failing to recognise it 
as such now. 


the Stigma 


White Paper. It is not that the Government is frightened 
by the astronomical figures that the Actuary has pre- 
sented—it has never been the tradition of our party to 
pay too much attention to a situation expressed only in 
terms of pounds and crowns, as I believe the saying now 
is. Rather, it is that we believe that money, and money 
symbols, have ceased to have any meaning to the pen- 
sioner himself. What he needs, when he can no longer 
work, is some concrete provision for his remaining years, 
not metal tokens in his pocket. A community home, a 
community restaurant, a community recreation place. 
where money is not needed at all, for no proper want 
remains unprovided. So, our first proposal in the Bill 
is to convert the hospitals and similar public buildings no 
longer needed for those purposes into institutions of a 
different kind, into places where the old, together, man 
and man, woman and woman—it will not be practicable 
to arrange for mixed accommodation—can accept as a 
gift from the community their common material needs 
and so have minds freed from monetary cares. The re- 
tirement pension, like the old age pension, has served 
its purpose and can now pass away. It is significant, | 
think, that we no longer think of our order of society 
in terms associated with money or economic systems, 
capitalist or socialist. The key word is welfare. I might 
add, here, that the White Paper I have already mentioned 
will show the remarkable reduction in money cost that 
the Actuary estimates will result from this improvement. 


The second problem is, I admit, more difficult, and 
our solution may cut across some of the preconceived 
ideas still cherished on both sides of the House. It is 


the problem of avoidable accident and sickness, and there 


we must face the facts. We may be healthier as a people ; 
we have certainly become more careless—and, again, | 
would refer you to the White Paper for the details of the 
losses the community suffers in consequence, and of the 
sharply rising curve in the graphs shown on pages 94 
and 95. Here, too, our problem is to free ourselves 
from the mental shackles imposed by the simple act of 
thinking first in terms of money. 


If I may go back into history for a moment, a hundred 
years ago our society was based solely on personal rights 
and liabilities. The community conception had made 
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little headway. A man was injured ; if he could show that 
the accident had been caused by negligence—and that 
the negligence was not his own—he recovered what were 
called personal damages, a lump sum of money over the 
spending of which he was given absolute control. The 
next stage brought the conception of insurance, in a wide 
variety of forms but based on the one foundation, first, 
that the right to receive a cash recompense for sickness 
or injury should be independent of where the blame lay, 
and secondly, that this recompense should take the form 
of a weekly allowance and should be limited to the period 
of disability. As you know, gradually the community took 
over responsibility for these provisions, but the concep- 
tion of lump sum damages for negligence was not aban- 
doned. In fact, at one period the courts held that a man 
might be entitled to an allowance and to compensation as 
well, for the same accident. How ridiculous to most of 
us that sounds today; and not only ridiculous—how 
inimical to the best interests of the state. When these 
lump sum payments were made out of the private funds 
of private insurance companies, the system could be 
defended. Today, when the state is the largest single 
employer, and the only insurer, it is obviously inappro- 
priate. So this Bill will finally abolish the remaining 
vestiges of lump sum damages, save only damages for 
newspaper libels, a very desirable protection against 
unbridled comment. 

But that still leaves us with the other half of the 
problem, the inability of many people to realise that they 
owe their fellows the duty to be careful. One can say 
this for the earlier conception of damages; it was 
intended to impose a penalty on the person who was care- 

my less. So, if the old penalty is anachronistic, we must seek 
> ‘oranew. This part of the Bill has two objectives. 
{ First, as with the pensioner, we propose to remove the 
> sugma of money payments from all illness. A sick or 
> injured man will go into a community healing centre and 
7 Pass on to a community rehabilitation centre, until he is 
o% tully restored. He will not be bothered with any cash 
. transaction over the whole period. His family and depen- 
dants, likewise, will have available the equivalent accom- 
modation and support in a community reception centre 
and will give up temporarily their own domestic quarters 
—naturally, they will have the right to claim a new alloca- 
tion of domestic accommodation when the sick or injured 
man is able to take up his personal responsibilities again. 
l'o increase the cubic contents of the community accom- 
modation available for this purpose, a number of former 
| military centres will be released. That is the plan for the 
| sick and injured, and we claim that it follows the same 
logical pattern of concentrating on what the man or 
» woman laid aside really needs, not on the money they 
should be given—a method of approach which begs so 
many questions, 


There remains the person who has been negligent 
and so caused the original loss, and here I must use some 
plain speaking. Carelessness is no longer conduct which 
the community can afford to ignore because it is the 
private property owner who is damaged by it. It is now 
the community that suffers. If the welfare state is to 
jreach fresh levels of production, if it is to carry the 

burden of the services already provided, it needs the full 
-ffort of everyone, and that everyone should have health 
cnough to give a full day’s work. Nor is it desirable— 
cven if it were possible—to rely upon the outmoded 
cconomic penalties. If the careless man is discharged, 
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what is gained if, immediately, he has recourse to the 
assistance centre ? A monetary penalty no longer has 
any real meaning. So, to take credit for the fact that crime 
is falling and to ignore the increase in the social crime of 
carelessness is to be wilfully blind to the facts of life. 
Drastic as our proposals may be, they rest on a basis of 
logic as well as of expediency. 


Shortly, they are as follows: Every person found guilty 
by an inquiry tribunal (I will come to the composition 
of these Ministry tribunals later) of industrial negligence, 
or of negligence outside industry likely to cause loss of 
production—which will include, of course, injury to a 
person working in industry—will be required to spend 
some period of rehabilitation in one or other of the 
National Training Camps ; the maximum period will be 
three years. And, in this connection, avoidable sickness 
will come within the definition of industrial negligence. . . 


... And so, Sir, I commend this Bill to the House, in 
the belief that it gives reality to our welfare state, in the 
belief, too, that it carries to a logical conclusion the early, 
tentative strivings of our party, and in the conviction that 
it gives solid reality to the things that our early planners 
saw but vaguely and as dreams in the future of time. 


ag onmurences 


Cheques or Bills ? 


It is the essential chargcteristic of a cheque that it shall 
be payable to the “ Bé@rer,” and not specifically to any 
one person; it is on this condition that it is exempted 
from a stamp ; and although it is usual to introduce the 
name of the person by whom it is received, it is more i} 
by way of memorandum than as constituting a peculiar 
right to have the money paid to the person whose name 
is sO written on the body of the cheque. A cheque drawn 
in favour of “ fohn Thompson or Bearer,” without any 
“ crossing,” implies no more obligation to pay it to John 
Thompson than to John Smith; it is, in truth, simply 
payable to the Bearer—that is, to anyone who presents 
it. If it were drawn payable to “ John Thompson,” “or 
to John Thompson or Order,” . . . the instruction would 
then be specific, and it would be an illegal instrument 
if drawn on plain paper. In those cases it would be a 
bill at sight, and ought to be upon a stamp corresponding 
with the amount of the money drawn for. The persons 
so drawing a cheque would be subject to a penalty for 
evading the stamp duties, and if the bankers paid it, they 
would do so at their own risk, and could not plead such 
an order to pay. It is thus clear that by law it is the 
essential character of a cheque that it is payable to the 
“ Bearer.” . . Such being the essential character of 
cheques, it is obvious that all contrivances having for 
their object the securing of the payment of a cheque to 
a particular person only, have the tendency of changing 
the essential character of the instrument, and are less 
or more infringements upon the Stamp Act ; thus making 
it a document of doubtful legality. . . . But, then, it is 
contended that the effect of “crossing” cheques in the 
ordinary way only implies an instruction that the cheque 
shall be paid through a banker, whose name is written 
in the “crossing,” and who is understood to be, and in 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred is, the banker of the person 
whose name is written in the body of the cheque. Ii, 
then, this were considered an imperative instruction to 
the banker, that he should pay only to the banker to 
whom it was “crossed,” and on account of the person 
whose name is written on the body of the cheque, it 
would be giving to a cheque indirectly all the specific i} 
character of a bill. 
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NOTES 


A Shilling for Our Thoughts 


This first issue of a new volume of The Economist is the 
appropriate moment to answer the many inquiries that have 
been received about the selling price of the journal. There 
has been a fantastic rise in the cost of paper in the last 
twelve months and printing charges move steadily upwards. 
Like all other periodical publishers, we have had to review 
our accounts most carefully. But having done so we still 
think that it will be possible to keep the price of The 
Economist at a shilling, at least for the time being. If costs 
continue to rise, a time will come when we shall have to give 
way ; but that time is not yet. 


The price of The Economist was raised from eightpence 
to one shilling in June, 1920. There are not many things 
of which the selling price has remained unchanged for over 
thirty years. The credit for this achievement belongs to the 
support we receive from our readers, both directly in raising 
the circulation to about five times the prewar level, and 
indirectly in making the paper an increasingly attractive 
medium for general advertising. We shall continue to do 
our best to make The Economist worth a_ shilling— 
encouraged by the fact that the task gets easier month by 
month. 


* * * 


Politics of Truce 


A truce in Korea—if there ¥§ a truce—will not make 
the British Government shut its eyes to danger and reduce 
the present defence programme. On this pomt the Prime 
Minister’s statement on Wednesday had to be regrettably 
general, because it was designed to cover up loose talk by 
his colleagues, but it was still plain enough ; one must hope 
that, in spite of Mr Churchill’s harrying, Mr Attlee con- 
vinced both allies and possible enemies abroad. The point 
should, indeed, have been too obvious to need making. To 
put the matter at its lowest, Labour ministers have faced 
considerable trouble with their supporters in order to commit 
themselves to rearmament. Having once made the effort, 
they can hardly be so foolish as to turn back just because 
the Kremlin biows a little softer—without in any way reduc- 
ing the risks that a three-year defence programme was 
designed to meet. 


Mr Stokes’s speech on Monday, which caused part of the 
trouble, was obscurely phrased but was not really open to 
anything but deliberate misinterpretation. Mr Shinwell was 
more foolish ; he had said that “at the slightest sign ” the 
Government would be only too willing to curtail rearmament. 
But Mr Shinwell’s week-end volatility should by now be too 
well known to be taken seriously. It must be remembered 
that he sees himself as the leader of the Left that has stayed 
right, instead of following Mr Bevan’s deviations, and is 
therefore under compulsion to provide some feints of devia- 
tion himself. 


But while a Korean truce would change defence policy 
little if at all, its other political effects might be considerable. 
The possibilities are now being actively canvassed at West- 
minster. The Bevan group appears to be delighted ; the as 
yet unhatched truce is supposed to show that rearmament 
was never so necessary as the Government thought. It is 
hard to imagine that many new adherents can be won by this 
simplicity. What a Korean truce may in fact show is, plainly, 
that negotiation may succeed when it is. negotiation from 
strength ; it will confirm the effectiveness of rearmament, 
not demonstrate its redundancy. But by October this may 
be old history, and it is only too possible that in an atmos- 
phere of relief the Government would by then have more 
difficulty in answering Mr Bevan’s criticisms within the 
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OF THE WEEK 


Labour Party. There is a consolation. More and more 
Labour MPs seem to be convincing themselves that Labour’s 
only way is to go to the country in the autumn as the party 
that has proved its ability to save the peace. And then, of 
course, promises of plenty—with lower prices—would fit in. 


* * * 


The Finance Debates 


The Finance Bill was read a third time in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday night, and the dozen days of debate 
are over. Both sides have emerged well pleased. The 
Government has passed the test that many people thought 
likely to prove its undoing even before the contents of the 
Budget, and Mr Bevan’s objections to it, were known. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had secured the passage of 
his contentious changes in the national health service before 
he brought in the Finance Bill, and Mr Bevan’s group did 
not choose to make any other serious flank attacks. The 
effective battle was with the Tories alone and though long— 
the debates occupied altogether 120 hours—the Government 
not only kept its majority but suffered few moral defeats. 
On the other hand, the Tories obtained enough changes in 
the Bill—particularly in the tax avoidance clauses—to justify 
their energy, which led them to force a total of 70 divisions. 
By the end, they could claim to have opposed intelligently 
and well. There was, of course, an element of filibustering 
in the tabling of 250 amendments and 90 new clauses to a 
Bill of 38 clauses, but in practice the opposition at a narrowly 
party level was certainly no greater than the political situa- 
tion made unavoidable. Captain Crookshank was entirely 
justified in syzrncty Sie that the changes in the Bill eventually 
conceded by the Government made nonsense of the Prime 
rece attempt to label the Tory campaign a “ sham 

attle.” 


Although there were a few bad patches during the all- 
night sittings, the debates were on the whole maintained at 
an exceptionally high standard. The fact that the lawyers so 
far outshone the economists and financiers can perhaps be 
attributed to the concentration of attention, during the com- 
mittee and report stages, on the tax avoidance clauses. Sir 
Frank Soskice, who proved imperturbable during even the 
most exhausting periods of the debate, was matched in clear 
headedness by Mr Selwyn Lloyd, a back-bencher whose 
place in any future Tory Government is probably now 
assured. Unfortunately it cannot be said that any repute- 
tions for the handling of general economic policy have been 
noticeably improved on either side of the House. 


* * * 


Persia and Foreigners 


For the first time, Dr Mossadegh seemed to pause in 
his campaign to get British hands off Persian oil when he 
withdrew his anti-sabotage Bill. By tabling this measure in 
the Majlis, he had threatened to place all oil company 
employees in an intolerable position, exposing them to sum- 
mary trial by military courts for happenings which might 
well be accidents caused by inexperienced Persians. The 
British staff still in the country unanimously rejected the 
Persian government’s offer to employ them in the national 
company, and their position is little mitigated by the action 
of the Persian Ambassador in Washington in issuing a 
memorandum explaining that Persia means no harm to 
foreigners. Certainly their security of life and limb has not 
yet been violated, but Persian hands have been laid, in 
unwarranted fashion, upon their houses and their brief cases. 
Simultaneously, Dr Mossadegh is insisting that all moneys 
earned by the British staff with British apparatus are now 
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the property of the Persian government. He expects too 
much of human nature if he imagines that in such circum- 
stances he will get these British employees to assist in the 
immolation of a company that has been a good master. 
Despite his withdrawal of the anti-sabotage measure, there- 
fore, their departure is still on the cards. Their notice 
expires on July 27th. It remains to be seen whether his 
slender sense of the realities of the oil industry will once 
more come into play before that date. 


By thea production will be virtually at a standstill unless 
Dr Mossadegh alters his present insistence that receipts for 
oil shall be made out to the National Iranian Company only, 
and shall in no way safeguard the Anglo Iranian Company’s 
partial rights. The American Ambassador, indefatigable in 
the pursuit of compromise, is still seeking an acceptable draft. 
Production has already slowed down because, now that all 
tankers have refused to sign the Persian form of receipt and 
have left Abadan, it is restricted to the amount of oil that 
can be stored locally. Production cannot continue beyond 
the end of July unless the tanker problem is solved. 


Meantime the Persians are recruiting other foreigners, 
and are having—it seems—some success in collecting a hand- 
ful of Germans and Italians. These people are as much at 
liberty to take the jobs as are the British to go. That they 
will find no easy taskmasters is evident in the fact that many 
Indian and Pakistani employees at Abadan wish to get away. 
Other foreigners lately in Persian employment can also give 
warning that the Teheran government is neither a regular nor 
a willing payer of promised salaries. 


* « * 


The New International 
It is a sign of the times that Mr Morgan Phillips, secre- 


_ tary of the Labour Party, should play the leading part in 


recreating the Socialist International and persuade over thirty 
Socialist parties to accept a statement of principles in which 
the spirits of the Webbs and Keynes trample on the ghost of 
Marx. There was probably a respectable proportion of 
Marxists among the European and non-European delegates 
who gathered last week in Frankfurt, but they must have 
felt the sands blowing away beneath their feet. They were 
asked to break with the doctrinaire past, to admit that the 
lot of workers has improved in many countries, to renounce 
proletarian revolt and the class struggle, and to taste respect- 
fully the fruits plucked by the Labour Party from six years of 
experience in power. Nationalisation is no longer to be the 


universal panacea, but something of which the relevance and 


value will vary from country to country. Its place at the 
centre of doctrine is taken by planning: and the whole task 
of planning does not necessarily fall to the state, for decen- 
tralisation may be wise or necessary. This can be interpreted 


, both as a reflection of British administrative experience and 


as a concession to the syndicalism that is still strong in France 
and growing stronger in Western Germany. 


Anxious as they are to define clearly their differences with 
the Communists, the Marxist Socialists seem to have found it 
hard to argue against the practical achievements claimed by 
the British, the Australians and New Zealanders, and the 
Scandinavians: subsidies, housing programmes, expanded 
social security, and managed economies. They found them- 
selves voting for what is virtually a British electoral pro- 
gramme of “full employment, increased production, social 
security and a just distribution of incomes and property.” 


If the new Socialist International can be made harder 


; headed than the old Second International that was founded in 


1889, much will have been gained, and the leadership that 
has fallen to Mr Morgan Phillips and his colleagues can prove 
useful as well as flattering. But one wonders whether the 
British delegates had the courage to point out that the ease 
and relative success with which they had made their expeti- 


/Ments in this country owed much to the civic virtues and 
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patient tolerance of the people—qualities that are notably 
lacking in parts of Europe. It is roughly true that in Britain 
the middle-class long ago stopped playing the economic and 
social game according to Marxist rules, whereas in France 
and Germany there ‘still exist political parties which see to it 
that the game goes on. The new organisation should be able 
to do something to restrain any tendency of Socialist parties 
to fall towards totalitarian habits in their efforts to outbid the 
Communist Party. 


* + * 


Shooting in Bangkok 


The importance of the attempted coup d’état in Siam 
last weekend is that for twenty-four hours it had much of 
the free world wondering whether the Communists were 
directly behind it or not. This anxiety was an indication of 
the extent to which Siam is a key state in South-East Asia 
and its Prime Minister, Field Marshal Pibul Songgram, a key 
figure in the evolution of the area as a whole. So long as he 
remains in power, Siam will probably play an active role in 
the United Nations and in the struggle against Communism ; 
his rule has already meant that Bangkok has recognised the 
Bao Dai government in Vietnam, has helped to patrol the 
Siam-Malaya border and has sent troops to Korea. If, on 
the other hand, Marshal Pibul were overthrown, Siamese 
foreign policy would probably veer away from its present 
line, either into ‘traditional neutralism or into alignment with 
the Communist bloc. 


The architect of the plot last weekend appears to have 
been Lieutenant-General Kach Songgram, who had enlisted 
support in the only quarter outside the government where 
power nowadays resides—the navy. General Kach was one 
of the three men who originally helped Marshal Pibul to 
seize power in 1947 ; however, unlike the other two—General 
Phin, who was rewarded with supreme command of the 
army, and General Phao Sryanond, who became the effective 
head of the police—General Kach quarrelled with Marsha! 
Pibul and was exiled last year to Hongkong. General Kach 
is strongly nationalist and anti-foreign. He would probably 
not have wished to ally Siam with the Sino-Soviet bloc any 
more than with the anti-Communist powers. But two of his 
reported associates in the attempted coup were less un- 
attached ; they were Admiral Taharn, who has sympathies 
wtih Marshal Pibul’s rival as a Siamese elder statesman, 
Pridi Phanamyong and also Momrajawongse Seni Pramoj, 
a former prime minister who has also been regarded as a 
possible sympathiser if Nai Pridi returned to Siam. The 
significance of this is that while the plotters were in contact 
with Nai Pridi, he in turn is now generally believed to have 
contacts with the Communists. The plot was not therefore 
Communist but, if it had succeeded, the road to eventual 
Communist domination would have been open. The same 
pattern has already been seen in the other recently attempted 
coup d’état, that in Pakistan, and may yet appear in Persia, 
following the murder of Ali Razmara and the assumption of 
power by the unstable nationalist, Dr Mossadegh. 


Having ridden this latest storm with unprecedented 
success—for the army, air force and newly mechanised police 
force were all loyal to the prime minister, although he had 
been kidnapped by the plotters—Marshal Pibul is probably 
more secure in power now than before the coup was 
attempted. This result is of positive value to the free world, 
even if the Marshal is more of a dictator than a democrat. 


+ * . 


Dalton’s Weekly 


Dr Dalton’s weekend homilies have rarely struck a more 
Utopian note than that sounded in his speech at Croydon 
last Saturday. He promised a full-scale attack on “all the 
pernicious practices of monopoly capitalism ” ; he condemned 
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with equal vigour the “ ruinous selling below cost” of the 
“bad old days of Tory misrule.” He opined that high 
profits were clear proof that price control had so far been 
ico tender, and should be “ stiffened”; at the same time 
he looked forward to seeing “ more efficient firms ” absorb- 
ing the labour force and the materials now inefficiently used 
by high cost traders. The lion of competitive efficiency and 
the lamb of social justice and security are in fact to lie down 
together under the shadow of the White Paper on Resale 
Price Maintenance. 

Dr Dalton was once an économist, and one, moreover, 
whose forte was the explanation of elementary truths and 
of common errors in simple terms to uninstructed minds. 
His abilities in that sphere need not be supposed to have 
atrophied. It would be interesting to hear them applied 
io the proposition that no commercial mistake should ever 
be recognised by sel below cost—eggs from Gambia, 
for instance ?—or to delineation of moral frontier 
between virtuous and “ ruinous ” competition. It would be 
still more enlightening to watch him trace the sequence of 
motive and action by which the “ more efficient firm” is 
supposed to attract the resources of the less efficient, in face 
of the certainty that any resulting increase in profit will be 
the signal for a “ stiffening” of control and for the public 
obloquy due to the profiteer. 


One really cannot have it both ways. It is an excellent 
thing that Socialists should be rediscovering the virtues of 
competition, and that a sap should be driven under the 
buttresses of what Mr Morrison has called private unenter- 
prise. But the reward of enterprise is profits; the reward 
of superior enterprise is superior profits. And if not only 
superior but inferior enterprise is = an abnormally 
high surplus at a time of rising prices, it is » Her rising prices 
that are enabling them to do so; it is not their profits that 
are making prices rise. Or so Dr Dalton used to inform 
his neophytes, long ago. It is a pity that the exposition of 
elementary economic interconnections should now be entirely 
sacrificed to a blend of Utopian promises and full-blooded 
denunciation. But, in politics as in commerce, there are 
profits to be won from a debased currency. 


* * x 


Fifty Years of Education 


Instead of its usual annual report the Ministry of Education 
has published a survey of “ Education 1900-1950.”* Progress 
in this peric-i has been by fits and starts, but the total result 
has been, nevertheless, a revolution in the schools, 
particularly for the non-academic child. Apart from the 
all too frequent survival of obsolete buildings, the life of a 
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school-child is now unrecognisably different from what it 
was fifty years ago. Within this period there are three 
principal milestones: the 1902 Act followed by the Morant 
administration ; the 1918 Fisher Act, much of which was 
made inoperative by the Geddes economy committee ; and the 
1944 Butler Act. It is too soon to say how far economies, 
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present and to come, will prune the last, but already the 
reorganisation of secondary education and: the raising of the 
schoolteaving age have become too established to be undone. 
The crux of the problem is to maintain existing standards 
for a growing number of school children, without a pro- 
portionate increase in teachers and classrooms. 


Surprisingly, the number of children im grant-aided 
schools at the beginning and end of the period differs insig- 
nificantly—s.77 million in 1900 and §.8 million in 1950. 
What is significant is the change in their age distribution. In 
1900-01, 43 per cent of children under five and some 2 per 
cent of children aged 14 or over were in grant-aided schools. 
In 1950, 12 per cent of children under § and some 32 per 
cent of children of 14 and over were at school. The 
percentage of very young children at school has diminished 
enormously—and has fallen particularly quickly since 1945, 
because they have been crowded out by the increasing 
number of children of compulsory school age. The increase in 
the percentage of children at school over the age of 14 is one 
of the two major educational advances of the century. The 
other is the improvement in the ratio of pupils to teachers, 
which is shown in the table. Primary school classes are 
still much too big, and do not in the immediate future look 
like decreasing, but the difference between 48 and 28 
children, on the average, to a teacher represents an enormous 
increase in individual attention and far less regimentation. 


* x * 


Identity Card Concessions 


The test case on identity cards, discussed in The 
Economist last week (page 1550), has been followed by 
official action. In the light of Lord Goddard’s strictures, 
and after consultation with the Home Secretary, the Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police has ordered the police 
to demand an identity card only when it is “ absolutely 
necessary ”"—for instance, where serious crime is suspected 
or where the person concerned is suspected of being 2 
deserter. It is expected that a similar restriction of the 
police’s powers will be made throughout the provinces. 


A notable victory has thus been won. But it has been won 
only because this particular use of the identity card could 
readily be tested in the courts. Mr Willcock was summoned 
for failing to produce his identity card when asked to do 
so by a police-constable. If a person fails to produce an 
identity card when it is demanded for purely administrative 
reasons, he will not be summoned—and have the chance of 
repeating Mr Willcock’s moral victory—but he may be 
deprived of some of. his rights. He will not be given a new 
ration book. He may be prevented from drawing money 
from his post office savings account. He may be refused 
dental and ophthalmic treatment under the health service. 
It is time that the authorities concerned asked themselves 
whether the identity card is “absolutely necessary ” in all 
these cases. The post office managed very well without it 
before the war, and it does not prevent fraud now. 


a: * * 
Prize Day for the Dean 


__ The top boy of the class has been to Moscow to receive 
his: prize. The Stalin Peace Prize, is worth—if spent 00 
consumer goods—some $5,000, and the recipient, the 
Dean of Canterbury, made a touching little speech in 
praise of the headmaster. He said that Stalin was the greatest 
man in the world and the greatest fighter for peace. Today 
the word “peace” had been banned in America and wa‘ 
persecuted in England, but, speaking on behalf of the British 
people, he could say that they would never be deceived by 
the propaganda for war on which the Americans were spend- 
ing so much money. Two thousand years ago a great appeal 
had come from the east for peace and for the brotherhood of 
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Progress in Electronics 


Electronic devices 
developed in the Mullard 
laboratories are built with 
microscopic accuracy. 


“a 
RESEARCH The great variety of subjects under continual 
investigation in the Mullard laboratories include some that are truly 
revolutionary. Ultrasonics is an example. This science, involving 
the use of sound waves far beyond the range of human hearing, is 


likely to find increasing applications in numerous industrial processes. 
Its development is typical of Mullard initiative in research. 
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Aluminium soldering 
by ultrasonics is now 
a practical engineering 
application. 


PRODUCTION Bringing the benefit of this research to 
industry and the community is the other function of the Mullard 
| Organisation. Every year, in great factories in Lancashire and Surrey, 

millions of valves, electron tubes and components are produced for 
Britain’s electronics industry. In other plants complete electronic 
equipments are manufactured for specialised purposes. Behind the 
name Mullard, therefore, is a store of experience in electronics that 
may well prove of immense importance to your own organisation. 
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The New Underwood Rhythm 
Touch de Luxe Typewriter now 
in production ... together 
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man ; now a similar appeal was again coming from the east, 
and it should become 4 common cause of all Christians. 

Nobody in Britain is likely to grudge this ecclesiastical 
dignitary his prize, or to deny that he has fully earned it by 
the assiduity of his political services to a country not his 
own. There may, however, be some doubt as to the appro- 
priateness of the Dean’s implied comparison between Stalin 
and Christ. In the centuries that have elapsed since Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the Roman empire and first 
began to be involved in affairs of the state, there has been 
much controversy on the conduct proper to a Christian in 
public office and on the degree to which the personal 
Christian ethic may have to compromise with raison d'état. 
However, it is improbable that any theologian before Dr 
Hewlett Johnson would have found anything specially Christ- 
like in the attitude towards peace expressed by Stalin in a 
speech in 1923 ; speaking of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, he 
then said: 

The Party did this [signed the treaty] for the sake of pre- 
serving the alliance with the peasants thirsting for peace, in 
order to gain a breathing space, to create a new army, and 
thus to secure future strategic gains. 

To win over the peasants “ thirsting for peace” by peace 
propaganda, until new military power could be built up, 
seemed good politics to the Bolsheviks in 1918 ; to win over 
masses “thirsting for peace” throughout the world, until 
the military power of the Soviet Union is strong enough to 
subdue them, seems good politics to the Kremlin now. There 
is not, and never has been, any other significance in the 
“peace” campaign. Viewed in terms of political realism, 
it is simply a clever ruse de paix in the Stalinist struggle 
for world domination, and it is one that is quite permissible 
under the Marxist-Leninist code. But whatever divergences 
of opinion there may have been in the past about the moral 
teaching of Christ, it has hitherto been supposed to signify 
something different from callous and fraudulent power 
politics. It is only in this age that we have churchmen who 
are prepared not merely to flatter a secular tyrant, but even 
to equate him with the founder of the Christian religion. 


.s 


* * * 


The Molotov Version 


Those who see or foresee in Korea signs of a general 
—as distinct from a local—relaxation in Soviet policy should 
take some trouble to acquaint themselves with the picture 
of events that has been, and still is, presented by the Soviet 
press and wireless to the Russian people.- Even after every 
allowance has been made for the fact that no totalitarian 
system can be expected to admit frankly either failure or an 
involuntary change in policy, it is a disturbing picture. 

All around the Soviet Union—it is said—there are aggres- 
sive preparations for war in which the United States takes 
the lead. The South Korean and American “ aggression ” 
in Korea was, in the words of Mr Molotov’s mouthpiece, 
the “ direct and most open expression ” of this policy. The 
North Koreans and the Chinese “ volunteers °—without, it 
appears, any Russian aid at all—have brought the aggression 
to a standstill, so frustrating American plans that “ threaten 
the vital interests of all Asian peoples.” If Mr Malik has 
been able to propose an end to the fighting, it is because 
General Ridgway’s troops have failed in their purpose and 
refuse to “ perish for the sake of the interests—which are 
alien to them—of a handful of millionaires and multi- 
millionaires.” Against their failing morale has been pitted 
the “warm sympathy of all progressive mankind ” for little 
North Korea. All this could have been avoided if the 
Americans and their fellow-conspirators in Uno had accepted 
last year Soviet suggestions that all foreign troops should 
withdraw and leave the Koreans to attain unity and 
democracy in their own fashion. 


It may well be that those who direct Soviet policy do not 


- believe all or anything of this travesty of the facts ; but it 
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is what they would like to believe and insist on the Russian 
people and the Communist-controlled world believing. The 
important point is that Communist representatives, whether 
in negotiations about Korea or other matters, have to work 
towards a train of events and agreements that fit into this 
picture. To assess accurately the significance of the points 
of detail that are raised by this process, western negotiators 
have to perform mental operations of the kind that would 
be needed to turn the story of Cinderella into something 
that might have been written by Grimm. Opinion in the 
free democracies will have to show great patience with their 
diplomatists. 


* * * 


Trial of an Archbishop 


With the trial and condemnation to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment of Archbishop Groesz, the Hungarian Com- 
munists hope that they have dealt a telling blow at the 
prestige and influence of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Hungary. Dr Groesz, who succeeded Cardinal Mindszenty 
as leader of the Hungarian Catholics, was accused of—and 
confessed to—carrying on the Cardinal’s illegal and traitorous 
activities. These are said to have included conspiring to 
overthrow the present government with American help, and 
black market and illegal currency dealings. The western 
world recently received a vivid reminder of the methods 
that were doubtless used to secure the compliance of the 
Archbishop and his eight co-defendants, when Mr Robert 
Vogeler described his experiences in Hungarian prisons. 

It is, at first sight, surprising that the government should 
risk alienating still further the strongly Catholic peasantry 
just before the harvest is due to be gathered in. But since it 

ars that the strains and stresses within the Hungarian 

orkers’ Party are particularly aggravated just now, 
a great show trial may have seemed to have many 
advantages. It would make a diversion from internal dis- 
cords, provide Moscow with a demonstration of the zeal 
of the present holders of power, and be a source of much 
useful propaganda against the Americans and the Church. 

In any case, it has been clear for some time that another 
attack on the Church was on the way. As in Poland, the 
church-state agreement made in Hungary last year proved 
only a very temporary palliative. Last April the Communists 
accused the Roman Catholic bishops of breaking this agree- 
ment by their refusal to sign the latest Communist “ peace” 
appeal. It was not until a month later that most of the 
bishops succumbed to pressure and signed the appeal. 
Through a committee of dissident priests the government 
is trying to worm its way into a controlling position within 
the Church. It is also trying to alienate the lower from the 
higher clergy, and at the trial of Dr Groesz a great effort 
was made to discredit the clergy in the eyes of ordinary 
people. The stories of clerical dishonesty, immorality and 
deception of the faithful (“ prompted by thirst for profit ”) 
were greeted with a series of “boos” by the well-drilled 
working-class audience. Hitler used similar disgusting 
methods against the clergy of the Rhineland. 


* aa * 


American Opinion and the Colonies 


Americans are traditionally suspicious of “ colonialism.” 
particularly British colonialism, and their lack of reliable 
information about the Empire does nothing to mitigate theit 
prejudices. On the contrary, suspicions are strengthened 
by contact with the growing number of African and West 
Indian students in American universities. The colonial 
student abroad, particularly if he has been abroad for some 
time, is often a violent and not very accurate nationalist. 
It is difficult for him to keep in touch with the rapid develop- 
ments in his home country ; also—and this is especially true 
of the student in certain parts of America—he is confronted 
with attitudes to race which, quite understandably, colour 
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his approach to the white man. In Britain there is nearly 
always someone who can challenge the wilder misstatements 
that are put about ; in the United States anything may be 
said and believed, without challenge. 


An example of the inaccuracies which are circulated 
in American journals is a paper written by a Nigerian 
Assistant Professor at Howard University, Washington, 
entitled “ International Co-operation in Africa.” The journal 
is Social Research (March, 1951), published in New York 
by the New School of Social Research and the Institute of 
| World Affairs. The writer’s theme is that “the United 
| Nations is no more a guardian of the sacred trust of civilisa- 
| tion than a hungry English mastiff is the keeper of a piece 
of rare steak” ; that all the activities of the colonial powers 
are “ preponderantly exploitative” (even the new univer- 
sities) ; that the best hope lies in Point Four ; and that the 
United States should now lead us away from our past 
| wickedness. This thesis is jumbled up with a ludicrous 
misrepresentation of the British Colonial Development and 
© Welfare Plans, with assertions of the sinister intentions 

' behind colonial educational policy, and a notable silence 
on such matters as the dramatic political advances of recent 
years, the Africanisation of the civil services, and the growth 
| of trade unions and co-operatives. 


The British Information Services in America have been 
valiantly attempting, in these last years, to spread some 
reliable facts about British colonial policy ; whatever they 
say is discounted as mere “ official propaganda,” and the 

| American press barely touches the subject. Perhaps the best, 
and only effective, answer will come from the African leaders 
themselves—if they are as invigorating as Mr Kwame 
Nkrumah appears to have been in his recent visit to the 
United States. 


® * * 


More People on Assistance 


The gradually widening scope of the national assistance 
scheme is well illustrated in the Report of the Assistance 
Board for 1950. At the end of July, 1948, the number of 
assistance allowances was 784,778, excluding the blind and 
tuberculous cases who are assisted on a special scale. The 
accompanying chart shows how the total has increased in 
the two and a half years to December, 1950. Of the total 
of 1,272,309 persons who were then receiving assistance 
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allowances (again excluding the blind and tuberculous), as 
many as 962,823 were receiving them as a supplement t 

their old age pensions or other benefits under the nationa! 
insurance scheme. This is a measure of the extent to which 
the rate of benefit has fallen below the cost of living. 


It will be seen that there was a sharp increase in th 
humber of assistance allowances granted in the second hal 
of 1950. In June last year the Assistance Board raised its 
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scale of needs, with the result that some people who had 
previously been ineligible for allowances were subsequently 
granted them. The higher scale was also responsible for 
the higher average rate of assistance allowance, which was 
17s. 9d. in 1950, compared with 15s. 4d. in 1948. 

The further increase in the Assistance Board’s scale of 
needs, which will come into force in September, will simi- 
larly affect both the numbers of the assisted and the size 
of their allowances. Moreover, this year the Board has 
been empowered to make grants to people in full-time 
employment who would suffer hardship if they were required 
to pay the new statutory charges for false teeth and spec- 
tacles. The Board’s place in the social security scheme, 
which was originally intended to be very small, is obviously 
going to grow in importance for some time to come. 


* * * 


The Assessment of Damages 


Lord Justice Singleton, in the Court of Appeal this week, 
suggested a new method for the assessment of damages in 
High Court cases involving loss of life or personal injury. 
The assessment of damages in serious cases was, he said, a 
most difficult task, and one better performed by a jury than 
by a judge sitting alone. He went further ; he suggested 
that the best possible tribunal would be one consisting of 
three judges of the King’s Bench Division. Such a tribunal 
could put the assessment of damages on a more stable basis 
and, in his view, the decision of the tribunal on the question 
of damages could be made final. Since every inhabitant of 
the country runs the risk of personal injury on the roads 
(and for several thousands each year the risk is converted 
into the fact itself) proposals for any alteration in the method 
of assessing damages are of the widest interest. 


One most difficult instance is the assessment of damages 
for the loss of expectation of life, a right which has existed 
for barely twenty years. For this there can be no objective 
measuring rod ; who can ptove what the expectation of life 
was worth to a man when he is dead ? But, here, the courts 
in general have laid down a reasonably uniform set of rules 
for their assessment, largely in the series of cases that 
followed the sinking of the cruiser Curagao by the Queen 
Mary during the war. A second category of difficult cases 
is that which follows the death of, say, a professional man on 
the threshold of his career. What has the family of a doctor 
or a solicitor lost if he is killed in a road accident at the 
age of thirty-five’? There is no certainty that in fifteen 
years’ time his income would have been very much greater, 
but there is a strong probability. A third class of case is 
that of the active man so crippled or paralysed in an accident 
that he becomes a physical, and economic, burden on his 
family for the rest of his life. What measure of damage is 
adequate to offset the result of the negligence that caused 
the injury ? Lord Justice Singleton’s proposals would at 
least meet one unsatisfactory feature of the positien today, 
the lack of uniformity in the assessment of damage between 
one court, or one assize, and another. It is impossible to lay 
down a standard set of figures as a guide—the change in 
the value of money over the years must rule that out. But it 
is desirable that the standard applied by all the courts, at 
any one time, should have some uniformity. That the judges 
themselves are best able to secure. 


* * * 


Cabinet-making in Italy 


Now that some time has elapsed since the second round 

of the recent local elections in Italy, it is possible to establish 
ee facts which emerged from the two rounds taken together. 
hey are that the tide of Christian Democracy is on the 

‘bb ; that Commi , for all its fireworks, is making no 
advance, with a tendency to depend increasingly upon back- 
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ward regions rather than the Moscow-weary working class ; 
and that, against general expectation, something has 
happened to give a new lease of life to the extreme left-wing, 
fellow-travelling Socialists. This something is probably the 
mood of neutralism now growing up in Italy. It is caused by 
an unwillingness to vote for the Atlantic Pact and by a feeling 
that it is no longer satisfactory to go the whole hog and vote 


-directly for the Cominform either. In addition, there has 


been a sharp but still not very menacing advance by the 
extreme Right, mainly localised in the South. The actual 
voting in the provincial elections was 5.8 million Christian 
Democrat, 3.2 million Communist, 2.1 left-wing (Nenni) 
Socialist, 1.4 million Social Democrat, and 0.6 million 


’ neo-Fascist. 


Now arises the question whether and when the Prime 
Minister, Signor De Gasperi, might be wise to embark on a 
major reconstruction of his Cabinet. Apart from the possible 
advisability of reflecting the decline in the Christian 
Democrat vote by increasing the representation of other 
parties in the coalition, the Cabinet has in any case been on 
a rather provisional basis ever since the “Saragat” Social 
Democrats left the government earlier this year. A general 
view at the time was that when they had linked up with the 
group under Signor Romita the new union of anti-Communist 
Socialists—who, since May 1st have been known as the 
PSSIOS, or PS, the Partito Socialista—would be glad enough 
to become partners in a reconstructed ministry. 


To re-open cabinet-making, however, is a major operation. 
And for the Prime Minister to do so deliberately might be 
unwise as well as unnecessary, since there is no question of 
the government having an insufficient majority in parlia- 
ment. The Christian Democrats themselves are in any case 
sufficiently racked by dissension on agrarian reform and 
financial policy—and indeed on the very issue of association 
with lay parties at all—to make Signor De Gasperi think 
twice. On the other hand the next Italian general election 
must take place by 1953 at the latest, and the present year 
would seem none too soon for the government to make pre- 
parations for the last lap of the present legislature. The 
best course would probably be for Signor De Gasperi to 
defer reconstruction till after the last round of the regional 
elections in the late summer, but then to do all he can to 
secure the effective participation of the newly formed Saragat- 
Romita Partito Socialista in the work of government. 


Polish Loan—Soviet Style 


With the gradual transformation of the East European 
economies into the Soviet pattern many Soviet devices have 
been introduced into these countries. Thus, a few months 
after the revaluation of its currency, the Polish Government 
has decided to impose a dose of forced saving. This is an 
established Soviet treatment for too much money chasing too 
few goods. On June 18th, in a long speech, in which he 
claimed that Poland is already more industrialised than Italy 
and is catching up with France, the Prime Minister, Mr 
Cyrankiewicz, launched a 1,200 million zlotys “National Loan 
for the Development of Poland’s Strength.” The loan is 
redeemable over twenty years. The unit-bonds are 100 zlotys 
with fractions down to 2§ and multiples up to 500. Half the 
bonds will be redeemed at par, while the other half will win 
prizes (in lottery drawings twice a year) equivalent to an 
overall rate of interest of five per cent. 


Technically the loan is a faithful copy of the Soviet model 
(described in The Economist of May 12). The subscription 
campaign, too, is carried on with Russian intensity, and with 
all possible institutions, including the Catholic Church, 
mobilised. There have been reports of mass meetings in 
factories, offices and farms at which bonds are purchased 
“ enthusiastically.” The loan {s likely to be subscribed and 
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oversubscribed. Though it is in theory voluntary, the Polish 
trades union chiefs have already decided that workers must 
buy bonds for at least the equivalent of two weeks’ wages 
(this form of voluntary compulsion was already known in 
prewar Poland). 


Yet this state loan is on a much smaller scale than in the 
Soviet Union, where workers are made to save one month’s 
wages. The amount set for the loan accounts for roughly two 
per cent of the total 56,000 million zlotys budget revenue, 
while its Soviet counterpart accounts for over seven per cent. 
Hence the linking of the present loan with vast projects of 
development in all branches of industry and agriculture makes 
sense as propaganda but not as practical economics. In al] 
economies on the Soviet pattern it is indirect taxation—not 
personal savings, compulsory or otherwise—that provides the 
principal basis of saving. The actual level of personal 
savings in Poland is not known ; but it may be gathered that 
it is very small, since there are now only 750,000 holders of 
savings books against some five million before the war. On 
the other hand, in view of the understandable reluctance to 
save, state loans are a useful and convenient secondary device 
for mopping up excess purchasing power ; as such they have 
probably come to stay as a permanent feature of the Polish 
economy and may become routine annual operations as in 
the Soviet Union. 


* * * 


Survey of Family Expenditure 


During the next three months the Social Survey will be 
carrying out for the Central Statistical Office an inquiry 
into family expenditure. This is one more in a series of 
experimental surveys, and it differs from the others in 
several ways. Previous records have shown that the postal 
method yields poor results and that it is much easier to get 
information about what is spent by the housewife than 
about how the rest of the family spend their money. This 
time all members of the family over the age of 15 will be 
asked to record their expenditure, and each will get a bonus 
(a maximum of 2§s.) if all the others complete the forms. 
Another innovation is the attempt to obtain records for as 
long as four weeks ; interviewers will call to explain the 
method and will collect the records at the end of each week. 


People are usually willing to co-operate in these surveys, 
but the information now requested is certainly very detailed. 
Each person must say, for example, not only how much he 
spends on beer, but whether it was bottled or draught. In 
fact, the evidence on the kind of beer will be more accurate 
than the sums entered. In the Ministry of Labour’s prewar 
surveys the expenditure on beer and tobacco that people 
confessed to was so obviously understated that the weiglits 
for these items had to be constructed from the total expendi- 
ture in the whole country. 


The classification of expenditure is itself more detailed 
than anything that has been attempted before. It is difficult 


to find one that suits all the purposes to which this kind of 4 


information might be put, and the headings chosen broadly 
follow the analysis of consumer spending in the National 


Income White Paper. It is to be hoped that the information 4 


will be published in some form, but it will be of limited 
use, for the survey will cover only 1,500 households. Its 


chief value will lie in the lessons learned about the tech- — 


nique of obtaining information rather than in the informa- 
tion itself. It will prepare the ground for the big survey 


which must sooner or later |e made in order to construct — 


a new retail price index. 


* * * 


“The Royal” 


At Cambridge this week, the Royal Show has unfolded | 
its 1§0 acres, its 5,000 head of the choicest livestock that 
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the country produces, and its hundreds of exhibition stands 
showing “dead stock” of every description, from the latest 
cafeteria battery from which the hens help themselves to the 
newest crawler tractor. The farmyard smell nowadays is one 
part Bottom’s “good hay, sweet hay” and two parts diesel 
oil. Half the Royal showyard is occupied with machinery 
and implements, and this state of affairs has its critics who 
fear the growth of commercialism and the decline of real 

| farming interest in the Royal. But although there is a pro- 
fusion and diversity of implements that prompts the thought 
that agricultural engineering is still only part of the way 
through its industrial revolution, it is also clear that the 
larger producers with their “systems” of machinery and 

| tractors attract the greatest interest. There are pedigrees 
among the machinery stands that are as eagerly discussed as 
any in the cattle rings. 

This year, as in the hundred shows from 1839 onwards, 
there is the same emphasis on education and emulation. The 
farmer with the average dairy herd goes home a better man 
for seeing milking breeds at their best. In a compact display, 
the Ministry of Agriculture summarises before his eyes years 
of careful experiment in raising crops and stock, making 
its lessons as simple as they are significant. It would be 

' untrue to say that there were unhappy farming faces at Cam- 
bridge this week—the escape from haymaking half completed 
was not the least of the pleasures of this year’s “ Royal.” 
But there was a more serious concern about rising costs of 
equipment, farm materials (baling twine costs {270 a ton, 

against {160 a year ago) and the new wage demands than at 
any time since the war. The easy days are over ; the job now 
is to improve average standards of farming so that they can 


compare more respectably with the best that “ The Royal ” 
has to show. 


Village Schools 


: The arguments for the preservation or extinction of 
village schools are finely balanced. It is difficult to weigh 
the intangible advantages of personal contact and rural life 
against the more obvious material merits of better facilities, 
classes grouped according to age, and a wider spread of 
costs in the larger school. But whatever the general, 
theoretical arguments, individual circumstances may make 
nonsense of the theory. This appears to be the case with a 
particular school in the village of Little Easton, Essex, which 
has 17 pupils, the prospect of another 32 now under the 

| age of five, and a teacher regarded as outstandingly good. It 
is proposed to close the school and to transport the children 

to a rather larger school, which is not to be modernised for 
= another ten years. In the process the present teacher, who is 
entitled to retire almost at once but is prepared to carry on 
only in her own village for another five years, will be lost 
to the profession and another will have to be recruited. The 
only explicit justification given for the closure is the high 
cost per pupil in the existing school. Insufficient evidence 
of this has been provided, and the governors of the school 
are fighting the closure to the best of their ability. 


The proposal appears to be an example of what the 
bureaucrats can do if they are given a free hand. It may be 
that there is a better case for closure than the governors have 
been able to elicit. What on present evidence is inexcusable 

His that, in anticipation of improvements in another school 
ten years hence, one flourishing school should be extin- 
guished, and this without any clear statement to the governors 
of the reasons. If local interest in schools is to be encouraged 
education authorities should deal more generously and wisely 
with those affected by their decisions, This is not the only 
example of high-handedness. Other local education authori- 
tes have been as insensitive to local feeling. 
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In July many of us, like the sunflower, turn 
towards the sun. As holidays approach, arrange- 
ments have to be made, and here the Midland 
Bank can help, not least by providing for the 
encashment of your cheques at a branch near to 
where you will be staying, and by looking after 


your valuables and documents while you are away. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Vacuum 


Sir—It was rather surprising to find 
The Economist apparently suggesting 
that the main obstacle to a spectacular 
recovery of the British economy was the 
ack of “ some new policies”; as if the 
whole scene would miraculously change 
{ only some political leader would have 

brain-wave. This view seems to me 
10 be highly dangerous, because so many 

our economic difficulties can be as- 
cribed to the attitude of mind en- 
couraged by those who declared that all 
ur material troubles would disappear 

only Parliament would pass a few 
Acts and nationalise a few industries. 
Conservatives have constantly en- 
jeavoured to expose the illusion that 
prosperity can be provided by a wave of 
the Government wand, and rather to 
assert that it can only follow from in- 
creased production and higher efficiency. 


The statement that the Conservative 
party has no policy is manifestly in- 
accurate, and I doubt whether any party 
at any time has had a more detailed or 
carefully considered statement of policy 
than “ The Right Road for Britain.” The 
need is for strong leadership and effec- 
tive administration rather than further 
slogans or catchwords.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN BaLpocK 

House of Commons 


[There was no suggestion in our article 
that a policy must be expressed in legisla- 
uon rather than in admunistrative action ; 
our criticism of the Conservative Party is 
that neither “ The Right Road for Britain ” 
nor more recent declarations on policy— 
such as the housing proposals—give much 
promise of “strong leadership and effective 
administration.” —Ep1Tor.} 


The New Examination 


Sir,—May one who has followed with 
interest over the past couple of years 
your articles on the new examination add 
a postscript to the article on this subject 
in your issue of June 30th ? 

The point you bring out which has 
been insufficiently appreciated is how 
very unfair the age limit is to the smaller 
schools. As you remark, the bigger 
scheols, and in particular the indepen- 
dent schools with their more generous 
staffing ratio, can cope with the difficul- 
ties which it produces, but these difficul- 
ties will bear very hard on the smaller 
schools with a less generous staffing ratio. 
This point about the unfairness to the 
smaller school is one on which many of 
us feel strongly but which has not been 
given the publicity it should have had. 

The vexing thing is that the solution 
is so easy. Let boys take not more than 
two subjects in the new examination be- 
fore they are 16, let no boy be issued 
with a certificate until after he is 16, and 
all the difficulties disappear, while the 
main objectives of the age limit are 
attained. 

There are arguments against a mullti- 
plicity of marks of distinction, and 
though not all of us may. agree, we 


should perhaps accept the single pass at 
“ordinary” level; but that a boy who 
has taken and reached a certain standard 
in scholarship papers should get no 
recognition therefor is a point on which 
both schoolmasters and schoolboys feel 
equally strongly. Surely we could have 
a pass at “scholarship” as well as 
“ advanced ” Jevel ?—Yours faithfully, 

H. D. P. LEE 

Clifton College, Bristol 


Sir.—The article in your issue of June 
30th ignores a recent official gloss, by 
which “the Age Regulation will not 
apply to candidates from schools outside 
England and Wales. This decision in- 
cludes schools in Scotland, Northern 
Ireland, Eire, the Isle of Man, and the 
Channel Islands.” 


In the hot pursuit of parity of esteem 
amongst themselves the English and 
Welsh appear to have sacrificed equality 
of opportunity with other inhabitants of 
the British Isles —Yours faithfully, 

LAWRENCE STONE 

Wadham College, Oxford 


A Higher Pound? 


Sir,—The recent correspondence about 
a possible revaluation of sterling has 
been stimulating and informed, and I 
hesitate to contribute what seems to me 
to be an air of reality to the proceedings. 


There can be little doubt that a 
balance must be struck somewhere be- 
tween fixed and free exchange rates. 
Two manipulations within 21 months 
could hardly be expected to inspire or 
sustain confidence in sterling. 


There is another aspect, however un- 
important, which so far seems to have 
been neglected by your correspondents, 
and that is the effect of a revaluation on 
the gold mining industries. September, 
1949, brought welcome relief here to the 
pressure of ever-rising costs on stable 
revenue and enabled extensive new 
capital expenditure to be undertaken, 
particularly in the Orange Free State, 
with a moderate degree of confidence. 
In this respect, revaluation of sterling 
would be a severe blow to the whole 
South African economy and would do 
little to narrow the present unhappily 
growing gulf between our two countries, 
—yYours faithfully, PreTer R. Lopce. 

Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Inquest on Farming 


Sir—Mr Cyril H. Kleinwort claims 
that “to prove that the community is not 
getting a fair deal from British agricul- 
ture, it would be necessary to show that 
a person of normal intelligence, farming 
ordinary land, is making a greater return 
for his capital and labour than he would 
do in other industries.” This represents 
a very common attitude of mind among 
farmers and others, who would probably 
not think of themselves as Socialists and 
yet I believe it to be a purely Socialist 
concept of a fair deal. 


Because the land, capital and labour 


available at any given moment are fixed 
quantities, they cannot be used in more 
than one way at the same time. You can- 
not use a piece of land for a factory, 
race-track or aerodrome and also farm it, 
You cannot have the same money in- 
vested in a television factory and also in 
farm tractors. A man cannot work as a 
farm worker and as a bank clerk at the 
same time. Nor can any man of normal, 
or even exceptional, intelligence claim 
any particular return on his capital and 
labour as a farmer merely because he 
wants to be one. What would happen 
if everyone wanted to be a farmer? Who 
would reward them for their services? 
What is a coal-miner worth if no one 
wants coal? 


The saffron-growers who gave their 
name to Saffron Walden have long since 
gone out of business. The men who made 
armour for our ancestors went out of 
business, not because they were inefficient 
but because no one wanted their armour. 
They have had to bow to laws which 
respect neither normal intelligence nor 
ordinary land, the inexorable laws of 
supply and demand. The right price for 
a farmer.is what he can earn in a free 
market. There is no hope at all for 
agriculture until this fact is realised 
once more by our farmers and rulers 
and our polices are shaped accordingly. 
Then the good farmer will have the 
opportunity of growing rich and pros- 
perous in terms of pounds which keep 
their value and the bad farmer will have 
the opportunity of making way for some- 
one better. The rest of us will be re- 
heved of our present obligation, as a 
result of being deliberately cut off from 
alternative sources of supply, to buy what 
our farmers produce at prices which are 
intended to ensure for them a standard 
of living comparable with that of men 
employed in other industries. The free 
market and profit and loss account are 
the only ultimate tests of efficiency. — 
Yours faithfully, OLIVER SMEDLEY 

Saffron Walden 


Burma Off Balance 


Sir,—In your issue of June 9th you 
said that “ Burma’s adverse balance of 
trade in 1950 was greater than in 1949.” 
This is not true. Burma’s balance of trade 
(exports v. imports) has been favourable 
in both the years. According to the 
world trade statistics published in your 
Records and Statistics Supplement of 
May 26, 1951, the value in U.S. dollars 
of Burma’s exports exceeded the value of 
imports by $109 million in the year ended 
September, 1949, and by $49 million in 
the year ended September, 1950.— Yours 
faithfully, San LIN 

Union Bank of Burma, Rangoon 


. [The argument in the article was that, 
in spite of very favourable world conditions, 
results in 1950 were less good than in 1949 ; 
on Mr. San Lin’s figures this remains valid. 
There are frequently discrepancies 0 
Statistics about Burma ; they are difficult to 
avoid when, for instance, the embassy i 
London states that it still does not have 
figures for 1950.—Eprtor.] 
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Books and Publications 


African Colonies 


Native Administration in the British African Territories. By Lord Hailey. 


HMSO. In four parts, Part I, 173. 6d.; 


Part IV, 5s. 


| Probably no one but Lord Hailey 
| could have written this massive survey 
of British administration in Africa. It 
is dry and methodical in marshalling a 
formidable amount of facts ; cautiously 
objective in evaluating them; and 
_ judicious in the recommendations 
offered. Though intended as a refer- 
ence book for government officers who 
feel the need for information about 
administrative practices followed in 
territories other than their own, this 
‘report is also the most comprehensive 
and authoritative source as yet available 
for the historical study of British colonial 
administration in Africa. This applies 
particularly to the first three parts, which 
deal respectively with the East African 
territories, the Central African territories 
and the four West African colonies. 
Part IV reviews some general problems 
that emerge from the descriptive parts. 
Much of the material was obtained on 
‘the spot during visits paid by Lord 
Hailey to the African colonies between 
$1939 and 1947. The survey is of special 
value as a record of changes in colonial 
administration during the past decade. 


Lord Hailey’s main concern is with 
the machinery and processes of adminis- 
tration at the level of what is increas- 
ingly being called “local government.” 
Constitutional developments pertaining 
to the central government are referred 
to only as they impinge on local adminis- 
tration, At the same time one of the 
striking facts made clear by Lord 
Hailey’s method of presenting the data 
in a historical framework is the degree to 
which the actions of the central govern- 
ment continually shape local administra- 
tion to the geographical, economic and 
ethnographic exigencies of each territory. 
“his has made the distinction between 
“direct” and “indirect” rule an 
anachronism. In each territory there is 
ma © principal ordinance ” emanating from 
he central government which regulates 
he powers and functions of the Native 
Authorities. In Nigeria, for instance 
he classical home of “ indirect rule,” 
raditional tribal authorities do not ipso 
acto constitute the Native Authorities. 
Whe latter hold office, exercise powers of 
axation, provide local services, and act 
Bs a court of law by appointment from 
he central government. In Nyasaland, 
bn the other hand, where local adminis- 
ration is much less advanced, the tradi- 
ional basis of tribal authorities tends to 
be more emphasised. In the Gold Coast, 
gain, constant revision of the “ principal 
brdinance” has been necessary to make 
lear the source of Native Authorities’ 
bowers ; and here, as elsewhere, advances 
Owards self-government immediately 
cact on local administration. 


Lord Hailey’s survey brings out the 


Breat variety in the forms of native 
administration that have grown up in the 
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British African territories. It shows, 
moreover, that they have been far from 
Static ; and changes made in response to 
local circumstances, historical accident 
or mere expediency have often been 
happier than those due to _ policy. 
Indeed, deliberate policy still sometimes 
results in Native Authorities being estab- 
lished which neither understand nor are 
capable of adequately exercising the 
powers conferred on them. Many factors 
contribute to such failures. Apart from 
lack of indigenous institutions on which 
to build, sheer poverty, absence of large 
numbers of men as labour migrants, or 
exclusion of literate people may all play 
a part. 


In spite of obvious differences, which 
may be very great even within one terri- 
tory, native administration in the British 
African territories has common features 
and aims. These give rise to common 
problems. Local taxation is the basis of 
native administration ; and the develop- 
ment of skill and responsibility in using 
the proceeds for local services is a 
common problem everywhere. The 
judicial functions of Native Authorities 
also raise common problems. There is 
the problem of separating them from the 
executive functions of the Native 
Authorities. There is the difficult prob- 
lem of adapting customary law to modern 
economic conditions. Lord Hailey dis- 
cusses what is being done to meet these 
problems by bringing educated men into 
local administration, by setting up 
advisory councils, and by appointing 
specialist officers to guide Native 
Authorities. The historian will be par- 
ticularly grateful for Lord Hailey’s 
masterly analysis of the land law and 
policy of each colony and its influence 
on the structure of native administration, 
so strikingly seen in Uganda. Land law 
has caused anomalies in the growing 
urban areas, where local government has 
been least successful. Lord Hailey’s 
support for measures to give greater 
scope to the urban middle class in 
municipal government will be welcomed. 


In his final summing up Lord Hailey 
expresses tempered confidence in the 
broad lines of the policies at present 
being followed. He stresses the value of 
building up a sound body of knowledge 
of the social and economic facts to which 
constant adaptations must be made. He 
has given enough data, in this survey, to 
show that haste and dogma in the further 
development of local administration in 
British Africa can lead only to failure. 


Philosopher Kings 
Education and Leadership. By Eric 
James. Harrap. 112 pages. 6s. 


This is a book by a man of courage, for 
both on leadership and on education he is 


against the current popular view and his 
defiant blasts are not muted by any cotton 
wool of compromise. Briefly, his thesis is 
that in Britain today we have finished 
with the process of “ natural selection” 
based on ability to pay ; having given the 
gifted from whatever economic back- 
ground their chance, we had better realise 
that the Platonic guardians of the new 
order need special attention if they are 
adequately to assume their role of 
philosopher kings. 


Dr James writes on this subject with a 
unique authority for his teaching ex- 
perience has been in two schools whose 
records of scholarship and leadership are 
pre-eminent. Winchester and Manchester 
Grammar School both attract ability and 
can afford to repel mediocrity ; to them 
go among the brightest of the nation’s 
young. Dr James is at pains to stress 
that leadership requires intelligence, al- 
though it is true that this doctrine is not 
shared by those who draw an artificial 
distinction between brain power on the 
one hand and character on the other. The 
intelligence of the leader must be higher 
than the national average, but this does 
not mean that all leaders require to be 
“ double firsts” or “ intellectuals.” 


If this ability for leadership exists— 
and Dr James is commendably free from 
cant in his definitions of that vexed 
quality—then it requires especial care to 
bring it to its full potential. The future 
leader in government, science, the arts 
and industry must be exposed to the in- 
fluence of first-rate minds and given 
opportunity to grow in an environment 
designed to meet his needs. It does not 
mean, argues Dr James, that he should 
be sent to some boarding school for 
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AND CREDIT 


Fourth Edition 

R. G. HAWTREY 
This well-known work on mone- 
tary theory appeared last year 


in its fourth edition, extensively 
revised and re-written. 


A 
DISCUSSION 
OF MONEY 


W. A. L. COULBORN 


** An admirable clear and com- 
prehensive account of the main 
elements of monetary theory, 
monetary policy and monetary 
institutions,.. A book which de- 
serves, and will surely receive, 
a very wide welcome.” 

—Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 
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fuiure permanent-secretaries and chair- 
men of national boards, but it does mean 
that the grammar schools of England 
should be recognised as having peculiar 
needs for a peculiar purpose. Not un- 
expectedly, he is against the egalitarian 
frenzy for the comprehensive school dis- 
played by a number of contemporary 
writers, whose ideas are hopelessly out of 
date and postulate a social order which 
had passed a long time before the 1944 
Education Act. Some of the most effec- 
tive passages in “Education and Leader- 
ship ” deal with the confused thinking of 
the present day, which identifies 
“equality” with identity, and fails to 
appreciate that the job of the democratic 
process is to produce an aristocracy based 
on ability rather than birth, money or 
party loyalty. 

Dr James’s book is astringent, and 
written with clarity, knowledge and 
integrity. Into its hundred pages is 
packed more earthy common sense and 
high idealism than is to be found in ten 


times that space of contemporary educa- 
wenal writing. 


Joe 


The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. 
Vol. IV, 1901-1903. — By Julian Amery. 
Macmillan, §33 pages. 30s. net. 


When he died in 1914, the name Joe 
shill, despite the tragic over-clouding of 
his later years, meant Joseph Chamber- 
lain to his fellow countrymen. It is not 
so today; what now looms up is the 
sinister figure of “ Uncle Joe.” Is any- 
body, in 1951, sufficiently interested in 
the Joe who broke up first the Liberal 
and then the Conservative party to read 
2 volume of 530 odd pages covering but 
three years of his life, to say nothing of 
the earlier three—and final fifth— 
volumes in the series ? 


Mr Julian Amery handles’ with 
genuine skill and authority the three 
years in question. If he had been free 
to draw a portrait in a single volume, a 
readable book of quality might have 
resulted. The portrait could then have 
been set against its whole background 
and scaled to fit it. As it is, a subject 
admirably suited for a powerful black 
and white drawing lacks the depth and 
the variety that justify a massive canvas 
and oil paint. Mr Amery was not so 
free. The scale had been set by J. L. 
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Garvin, who in 1915 took on the task 
before which Milner, whom the 
Chamberlain family had selected for it, 
had quailed. At that time a five-volume 
biography may well have seemed reason- 
able. It was the fashion—a fashion 
which is happily dying. i 

By 1934 Garvin had produced three 
volumes. His successor ini the task 
inherited a mountain of material and a 
design from which he could not escape. 
Within the conditions thus set, he has 
done well, But he is at times defeated 
by the difficulty of giving sustained 
interest to a man whose horizon was 
limited to the political arena of his time: 
an individual of force, drive, courage 
and integrity for whom too many aspects 
of the human situation simply did not 
exist. Even the vision of Empire, with 
whose exposition to Milner the book 
dramatically closes, is somehow without 
the spark that might have kept the words 
alive. Disillusioning as it may be to see 
the enthusiast go down before the cynic, 
it is impossible not to feel that this 
narrow mind deserved to be defeated by 
Balfour’s subtle and various one. Mr 
Amery tries to remove the impression 
that the person had, somehow, got lost 
in the politician. It is not his fault that 
he fails. 


European Economics 


Twentieth Century Economic History 
of Europe. By Paul Alpert. Henry 
Schuman (New York). 466 pages. -$6. 


Dr Alpert begins his book with an 
account of the economic structure of 
Britain, France and Germany in 1914 
and carries it down to the Schuman Plan, 
in so far as agreement had been reached 
on the plan by the end of 1950. This 
is a useful survey and it has been well 
done. For the present generation it is 
all too easy, in the years following the 
Second World War, to. regard today’s 
economic problems as without precedent. 
In reality the position of Europe at least 
was fairly similar after the war of 
1914-18. There was then, as there has 
been again, a very high degree of in- 
flation ; this had its origins in tremendous 
budgetary expenditure during the war 
and immediately after it, as well as in 
the pressure for higher wages as a result 
of scarcity and higher prices. Then, as 
now, there was a great shrinkage in 
international trade and a severe dollar 
shortage. 


In the early nineteen-twenties, as Dr 
Alpert points out, the dollar shortage was 
by no means as grave as in the late 
nineteen-forties ; and there existed then 
greater resources which could be mobi- 
lised to meet it, particularly foreign 
assets. Nevertheless, recovery after the 
First World War was in many respects 
slower than it has been after the second, 
in spite of the much more universal 
economic distress in the nineteen-forties 
and in spite of the very much greater 
and more widespread physical destrii¢- 
tion in Europe itself. ‘The redson for the 
greater success today has undoubtedly 


been a combination of direct ‘American 


aid on a large scale: through ECA; and 
the growing power of -governments to 
intervene with comparative succéss in 
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both imernal and external economic 
fields. 


Dr Alpert deals with these problems 
in a manner at once both crisp and 
scholarly, and he has produced a book 
which bears the hallmark of the best type 
of painstaking American research. He 
himseji was educated in France and 
worked in Paris before the war; he is 
now associated with the universities of 
New York and Wyoming, after being 
arrested by the Gestapo during the war. 
Dr Alpert has kept remarkably clear of 
bias either for or against the trend of the 
last quarter-century towards. greater siate 
control. Indeed he poses with sympathy 
the fundamental question with which al] 
European governments have been faced, 
and. which is now also becoming the in- 
evitable question mark in American 
political life—how -to combine ihe 
maximum of political liberty with the 
economic needs of the modern state. 

The course of the book has been well 
charted It takes in all the main 
economic developments in the bigger 
countries—including Russia—throughout 
the period, as well as the leading factors 
affecting Europe as a whole. It covers 
the repercussions of the Bolshevik 
Revolution and the period of war debts 
in the nineteen-twenties, the great de- 
pression and the pinnacle of Nazi power, 
the British war effort, and the reconstruc- 
tion of France under the- Marshall plan. 
Dr Alpert has indeed succeeded in giving 
an interesting and readable survey of a 
peculiarly difficult and diversified field of 
contemporary history. ' 


Bigwin Conference 
The Changing Commonwealth. — Pro 
ceedings of the Fourth’ Unofficial 
- Commonwealth Relations “Confer- 
"ence, September 8-18, 1949: Edited 
by F. H. Soward. ~ Oxford University 
Press for the Canadian Institute of Inter 
national Affairs, 1950. 268 pages. 16. 


The fourth in the series of unofficial 
Commonwealth Conferences organised 
by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs and its sister institutes was he! 
at Bigwin Inn in September, 1949. By 
general consent it was the most success- 
ful. The publication of this summary of 
its discussions does a good dea] 10 
explain why this was so. The Common- 
wealth, for the time being at least, has 
ceased to be introspective. Questions of 
status are no longer a principal pre- 
occupation of its members, and this 
allowed attention to be focused on 
wider problems to an extent not hitherto 
possibie at such gatherings. At the same 
time the Commonwealth has received 
an infusion of fresh blood from Asia and 
it is apparent that the questioning yet 
constructive approach of the Asian dele- 
gates gave to the Bigwin Conference the 
stimulus of novelty and a wider perspec- 
tive. For these reasons no one should 
allow himself to be discouraged from 
reading Professor Soward’s book because 
it appears in the unprepossessing form of 
a conference report. It contains one of 
the most enlightening discussions. 00 
contemporary... Commonwealth . . affaits 
that has been published in recent year’. 
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SEFTON DELMER 


the man who knew all the Nazi Party leaders in their 
early days is now the first man to put the spotlight on 


ERNST REMER 


Could he become a menace to Europe ? 
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“Good gracious—I’ min Australia!” 





No special Act has been passed, but England and Australia are 
getting closer and closer. When we went to press, they were only 
four days apart. 

If things go on like this you'll soon be able to tumble out of 
bed in the morning, rub your eyes and exclaim: “ Good gracious 
—I’m in Australia!” 

British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines already make this nearly 
possible with a luxurious free sleeper service across the Pacific 
from San Francisco and Vancouver, via Honolulu and Fiji. 

Excellent connections are available from London, Glasgow or 
Shannon via New York or Montreal. And the fare ? No dearer 
than by any other air route. 


FARES: Sycoy [rte singh, {441 

return. Ackland { a7¢ single, { 502. 4.0 

vetern. (Includes dollar asllewone {1 
transit expenses). Book through any acer 6- 
ited Travel Agent or through BOA, 
eur General Agents in the UK. (telephone: 
Vitoria 2323). 





BRITISH COMMONWEALTH PACIFIC AIRLINES LIMITED 
in co-operstion wih BOAC, T.CA, T.W.A. 
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It was a speaker from Ceylon who said 
'that he did not like the term “ New 
Commonwealth” because it implied a 
loss of traditions and imponderables 
which were its essence. Yet while the 
| addition of its Asian members may not 
have changed the character of the 
Commonwealth it has unquestionably 
increased the complexity of its relation- 
ships. An Australian could “regard 
Britain and Australia as one community 
sharing the same way of life, pursuing 
the same ideals and, not the least 
important fact, being one folk.” For 
| Canada and South Africa the bond of 
kinship has been less pronounced and 
for the Asian dominions it is lacking 
_ahtogether. For them membership of 
Commonwealth is consequently 
something to be valued on its merits, 
not to be accepted as part of a natural 
political order. This is not necessarily 
a bad thing. The Commonwealth has 
' suffered as much as it has gained from 
effusive proprietary sentiment in the 
past, and in a changing world critical 
| appraisal may well have wholesome and 
unexpected consequences. One conclu- 
sion of the Asian delegates who indulged 
in it was that the Commonwealth had 
greater Opportunities for co-operation in 
| economic and social policy than had been 
hitherto recognised. They were, in fact, 
advocates of a Colombo Plan six 
months before Colombo, and _ the 
| welcome accorded to their ideas at 
Bigwin is in itself a tribute to the con- 
structive temper of the conference. But 
with this new spirit of enquiry has come 
a real need for better understanding of 
what the Commonwealth can and cannot 
do. The merit of the Bigwin Con- 
ference and of this record of its delibera- 
tions is that they help to meet it. 


Disintegration of a Party 


The Irish Parliamentary Party, 13890- 
1gto. By F. S. L. Lyons, Faber and 
Faber, 284 pages. 265, 


The events which led to the “ Parnell 
spkt” in 1890 and those which took 
place during the passage of the third 
Home Rule Bill were so dramatic that 
they have attracted the attention of 
many modern historians. The intervening 
twenty years have been comparatively 
neglected. But during that period the 
Irish parliamentary party was torn by 
feuds and quarrels ; it was heading for 











the great disaster in which it was annihi- 
lated by the Sinn Fein movement. The 
gap in the political history of modern 
Ireland has been ably filled by Mr Lyons, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who has 
worked upon the vast mass of letters and 
other manuscript material in Irish public 
and private collections. He shows that 
the party underwent a process of slow 
disintegration which injured its unity, its 
discipline, its policy and its power. The 
seeds of its subsequent destruction were 
sown in the two decades that followed 
the “ split.” 

The years that witnessed the slow de- 
cline of the parliamentary party were 
marked by considerable economic and 
social reform. The land question, the 
congested districts, local government, 
agricultural improvement and university 
education all received attention. Many 
of the constructive measures on these 
subjects were passed by English rather 
than by Irish votes. The parliamentary 
party refused to co-operate with the pro- 
gressive Unionists in these fields lest it 
should be accused of weakening on the 
national issue. It was this refusal that 
drove William O’Brien and his influen- 
tial supporters from the party. The 
party was blind, on the other hand, to 
the more advanced political and cultural 
ideals of the younger generation, to the 
industrial and linguistic revival. The 
party leaders staked everything on the 
achievement of home rule by constitu- 
tional means and on the alliance with the 
Liberals. But the fact that later events 
frustrated their hopes does not prove 
that their policy was not well advised at 
the time when it was adopted ; if it had 
succeeded it Would have averted armed 
rising, civil war and the partition of the 
country. 


Shorter Notices 


London’s Underworld. Writings of 
Henry Mayhew. Edited by Peter 
Quennell. Kimber. 434 pages. 18s. 


“London’s Underworld ” is a disappoint- 
ment after the earlier companion to this 
volume, “ Mayhew’s London.” In the earlier 
book Mr Quennell selected a much more 
varied part of Mayhew’s writings, and the 
impression they conveyed was Dickensian 
in character, with a multitude of persons 
and trades swarming in the pit of London. 
In the present volume only prostitutes, 
thieves and beggars appear and the account 
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is strangly monotonous. A sordid tale one 
might have expected, but not something so 
dull. Mayhew had indeed no intention of 
entertaining: his purpose wa3 to describe 
and to reform, but the lighter touches, 
extracted by Mr Quennell in the earlier 
volume, are here much rarer. Instead Mr 
Mayhew faithfully records and Mr Quen. 
nell extracts a succession of conversations 
and visits round the purlieus of Piccadilly 
or Southwark and the other haunts of 
London’s underworld which end by being 
repetitive. A double gin or half-a-crown 
seems to have been enough to make any 
prostitute or burglar recount a life story. 
The pattern of degradation of most mea 
and women and the accounts they give 
vary surprisingly little. As plain reading 
the book is heavy going. As a record of 
the seamy side of Victorian life round about 
the eighteen fifties it has plenty of material 
to offer. Anyone who wants to show how 
much or how little better we are than ia 
1851 has Mr Quennell to thank for doing 
half his work for him. For the budding 
novelist of the Victorian underworld Mr 
Mayhew is recommended reading. 


A History of the Worcestershire 
County Cricket Club, 1844-1950. 
By W. R. Chignell, with a Foreword by 
Maurice F. S. Jewell.  Littlebury. 443 


pages. 24S, 


Worcestershire has produced many 
famous cricketers including members of the 
Foster family whose ability at playing 
cricket merited the county being described 
as “ Fostershire.” This excellent history is 
dedicated to the memory of H. K. Foster, 
captain in 1889, 1901-1910 and 1913. Mir. 
Chignell has written an interesting book 
showing the ups and downs experienced by 
Worcestershire cricket through the years. 
The book begins by tracing the history 
of the county before it secured first class 
status in 1899. Since promotion to first class 
rank, their record has been one of which 
the club has no reason to feel ashamed. In 
1907 they ended the season second in the 
championship table and in 1949 they came 
third. The success of the players is revealed 
in the admirable year-to-year story from 
1899 to 1950. There are some excellent 
photographs. The book is well indexed 
and is worthy to be placed on a bookshelf 
with the county cricket histories that have 
already appeared. 


Fifth Edition. 


Stevens. 719 pages. 


New features in the latest edition of this 
standard work include a useful summary 
of the changes made to the Factory Act of 
1937 by the 1948 Act and references to 
recent court decisions in industrial law 
cases, 


Factory Law. 
Samuels. 


By H. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





MacArthur Fades Away 


Washington, D.C. 

INCE he had his great day on April roth, Old Soldier 

MacArthur has faded away into Politician MacArthur. 
Meanwhile the investigation into the circumstances surround- 
ing his dismissal finally faded into a forum where the Demo- 
crats, by calling on one or two sober professionals such as 
Admiral Badger and General Barr, tried to offset the stream 
of digruntled second-raters brought in by the Republicans 
to give their rancour and bitterness one more public airing. 
With the hearings over and every piece of evidence in the 
record four or five times, the committee now has to consider 
its next move. It is a sad commentary on the present state 
of the Senate that nobody believes that there will be one 
report, non-partisan and objective. Senator Russell, the 
chairman, even wonders whether it is worth trying to draw 
up a formal report at all. It is generally agreed now that 
no Republican will try to deny the President his constitutional 
right to relieve a commander in the field and that most, if 
not all, Democrats will join the opposition in regretting the 
lack of tact with which the relief was carried out. But that 
is probably as far as agreement will go. 


On the questions of whether General MacArthur’s pro- 
posed policies were good or bad and on the merits of the 
State Department’s performance in the Far East during the 
last six years, there will undoubtedly be two or more con- 
clusions. But, however many there are, they are likely to 
prove that most of the Senators took their prejudices into 
the investigation at the beginning of May and brought them 
out intact at the end of June. This is, perhaps, more true 
of the opposition because their prejudices were better 
developed before the inquiry began and because they, who 
demanded the investigation, never intended it to provide facts 
for an unimpassioned discussion of American foreign policy. 
They hoped that the catch would include some juicy 
scandals for future use ; instead it consisted mostly of old 
boots with, unfortunately for them, one or two electric eels. 


The entire MacArthur episode was but one stage—how 
many more there will be is anybody’s guess—in the con- 
tinuing attempt by some Republicans to escape from the 
consequences of the policy of containment of Soviet Russia, 
to which they subscribed with some fine anti-Communist 
gestures when it was proposed by Mr Truman in March, 
1947. Since then, however, they have found that it is 
cheaper, more fun, and politically more satisfactory to hunt 
Communists at home than to try to contain them abroad. 
Few of the party’s leaders, except Senator Vandenberg, 
understood that the Truman Doctrine, if it was to be success- 
ful, meant a long period of uneasiness and tension, and one 
which called for patience and wisdom. Without Mr Vanden- 
berg’s guiding hand, they became increasingly restive and 





‘“* AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, a in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
‘staff in London. 











found their feelings echoed among the public, which had 
never quite understood the policy from the beginning. 


When it was certain that Mr Vandenberg would never 
come back to the Senate, the revolt of the right wing began. 
Its first manifestation was the reception given to Mr Hoover's 
speech in December, when he proposed that the United 
States should leave Europe undefended and retire to a 
fortress in the Western Hemisphere. Hardly had the attack 
on the containment policy from the isolationist flank been 
beaten off than a second, and more violent, one using General 
MacArthur as its instrument, was launched from the opposite 
flank. It is now clear that this second attack has also failed. 
Both, probably, were foredoomed to failure because they 
were based on emotions, the chief of which was fear, instead 
of a considered alternative policy. 


The most curious aspect of the whole business is that 
the same people were responsible for both campaigns. Mr 
Herbert Hoover who, four months earlier, had warned the 
country of the dangers of becoming involved in continental 
warfare anywhere, sat in New York, telephoning to General 
MacArthur in Tokyo and making the arrangements for his 
speech to Congress and his triumphal reception in New 
York. Many of the Senators who acclaimed both Mr Hoover 
and General MacArthur no doubt failed to appreciate that 
their policies were diametrically opposed, but it is hard to 
believe that ignorance was the reason for Mr Hoover’s per- 
formance. 


The third attack was a more subtle one, a quiet infiltration 
of the Administration’s position rather than an assault upon 
it. It was the product of the devious mind of an experienced 
politician, Senator Wherry, though it was fathered on to 2 
decent mediocrity, Senator James Kem of Missouri. His 
amendment to the Supplementary Appropriations Bill, by 
which financial and economic aid was to be withheld from 
countries supplying strategic materials to Russia or the 
satellites, sounded like good, patriotic common sense to the 
public of a country which can live without imports. It 
cannot understand why anybody else needs them or has to 
pay for them with materials which might, in some obscure 
way, help the Communist war effort. The amendment 
sounded so good that not a single Senator could be found 
from either party to vote against it, though a clear majority 
knew that some way would have to be found of avoiding its 
consequences if the rearmament of the West were to continue. 


* 


It would be too much to hope that the last has been seen 
of the attempts to escape from containment as a policy—or 
from any policy which entails long-term considerations and 
continual vigilance. What the inhabitants of the central 
plains of the United States, and those who represent them. 
want is a policy which will make it possible for them to retire 
into their own preoccupations. The enemy outside must be 
kept out by drawing some magic circle beyond which he 
cannot pass (the Monroe Doctrine worked once ; some similar 
declaration might work again) or else he must be destroyed 
by the waving of some magic wand (the atomic bomb ended 
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Sone war in a few days; it might end another as quickly). 
-These men are dangerous to sober policies only when there 
is no alternative Republican leadership in the Senate. But 
today it is one of their own group, Senator Taft, who is 
leading the opposition. 
The Republicans on the Foreign Relations Committee, 
who looked to be a sound’ team when Senator Vandenberg 
_was chairman in 1947 and 1948, have gone off in all direc- 
tions. Senator Wiley, who is now the senior Republican, is 
doing his best. He showed good sense and a complete free- 
‘dom from partisan feeling in his contributions to the debate 
on troops for Europe and he proved again, in a broadcast on 
Colonel McCormick’s Chicago station, that he will not desert 
the idea of bi-partisanship in foreign policy. But he is not 
as astute as was his predecessor, and he does not carry his 
“patty, or even the members of his committee, with him, 
Next in rank to Mr Wiley is Senator Alexander Smith of 
| New Jersey, who was one of Mr Vandenberg’s most useful 
| assistants during the Marshall Plan period. The combined 
‘influences of General Chiang Kai-shek and Dr Frank Buch- 
-man have since curtailed his usefulness. Senator Lodge 
seems no longer to have the courage of his convictions, as 
© he once had. He came to the rescue at the last moment 
more than once over troops for Europe, but he never seemed 
to be able to make up his mind during the MacArthur inves- 
tigation whether to toe the party line or to be the statesman 
many have hoped he would become. 


The Republican Party has, indeed, nobody at the helm of 
its foreign policy and, as a result, the ship of State Depart- 
ment policy has often to steer a zig-zag course to avoid being 
run down. It managed to avoid being pushed on to the Scylla 
of isolationism, but it had to bear in that direction to the 
extent of tying itself to a set number of divisions for Europe. 

"= It also avoided the Charybdis of preventive war, but again 
@ee it steered fairly close to the rocks with aid for General 
my Chiang Kai-shek, acceptance of Formosa as a necessary 
bastion of the American position in the Pacific and with Mr 
Dean Rusk’s speech. But it is quite unable, and will be for 
a long time, even though General MacArthur is no longer 
a danger, to crowd on all sail and hurry through the straits 
into the deep water beyond. If the Malik proposa!s come to 
anything and if a cease-fire is arranged before the winter on 
terms meaning clear defeat for the aggressor, the Adminis- 
tration’s position will be immensely improved. The Re- 
publicans will cry appeasement, but once again they will be 
found to have nailed their colours to a falling mast. 


Grub-Stakes for Miners 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO] 


Tue American government is spending a huge amount of 
money, perhaps a billion dollars or maybe even more, in 
order to be sure that, wherever possible, the non-ferrous 
metals needed for the rearmament programme shall be 
obiainable from domestic sources. These sources are mostly 
in the Rocky Mountains. In the year since the Korean in- 
vasion, the government’s attempts to encourage both the 
opening up of new mines and greater output from existing 
Ones have mainly taken the form of granting very large 
inducements to the giants of the industry; this has been 
done through long-term contracts, loans, and tax concessions 
for developing mines and for constructing new amills, 
smelters, and refineries. The general effect will be to make 
the big companies even bigger and to increase their domina- 
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tion of the industry. For reasons both of security and politics, 
this programme has not received much publicity. But the 
small miner in the west who imagines himself to be “the 
backbone of the industry ” (a relic of wishful thinking from 
the last century which is encouraged by his political friends) 
has by now heard something about it ; as a result he feels 
he has been left out in the cold and is furious. 


True, as always in war, something has been done to 
encourage these small operators. This time, the principal 
device has been exploration and development loans, for 
which $5,000,000 in all was set aside for the fiscal year 
just ended. This is the “ grub-stake plan ” called after the 
old western custom by which stay-at-homes in the towns 
furnished the “ grub” for a prospecting trip, shared in the 
profits, if any, and if there were none matched their fost 
money with the prospector’s lost time. The name has 
sometimes been taken very seriously: the Bureau of Mines’ 
regional office in Denver recently received a wire: “Am 
sinking shaft. Need $50,000. Please send airmail.” In 
this five-state region (Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Utah and Arizona) some 20 loans amounting to about 
$1,500,000 have been made in all to people developing small 
mines, usually on a fifty-fifty or matching basis ; if the meta! 
being sought is badly needed, the government can, however, 
contribute as much as 90 per cent of the joint stake. If 
the prospect “pans out,” the government collects its loan 
without interest over a period of years ; if it does not, the 
government takes its loss along with the prospector. The 
programme is politically interesting but actually insignificant 
from the point of view of present production, though deposits 
discovered through it may eventually prove important. 


The assistance given to the giants of the industry is quite 
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24 
another story. A good example is the contract with the 
Climax Molybdenum Company which, in its “ molybdenum 
mountain” on the very top of the Rockies, has most of the 
world’s visible supply of this vital steel alloy. | Defence 
agencies have guaranteed a market for $100 million worth 
of molybdenum, about five years’ production, and the com- 
pany has been granted tax concessions on the new facilities 
which are to produce it. Dr James Boyd, head of the 
Defence Minerals Administration, has revealed that similar 
contracts are being made with the largest producers in many 
non-ferrous fields. For manganese alone these amount to 
$157 million, for tungsten $90 million, for copper $366 
million, and so on. And he has said that new facilities for 
which tax concessions have been recommended will produce 
each year an additional 90,000 tons of zinc, 35,000 tons of 
iead, 139,000 tons of copper and 4,000 tons of molybdenum. 


Most of the contracts bind the government to purchase 
output up to the values stated at prices greatly above market 
prices: for one section of the programme Dr Boyd said the 
government estimated that its loss would be $84 million in 
cash, and that the cost of handling the metals over several 
years would bring the total estimated loss to $118 million. 
In a few instances, agreements had been made below present 
market prices, but in most cases the government will appar- 
ently take any loss from a fall in price and the producer 
get any increase. 


So far most of these contracts have been given to the few 
giants at the top of the industry. In copper, for example, 
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$35 million has gone to the Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
$66 million to the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, $35 
million to the American Smelting and Refining Company, 
and $76.5 million to the Phelps-Dodge Corporation. The 
idea seems to be to subsidise the largest and most efficient 
producers, in order to ensure large stocks of strategic 
metals quickly. In the last war, the opposite policy was fol- 
lowed: the high-cost miners were subsidised selectively 
while the very large, efficient, integrated producers were left 
to shift for themselves. 


These specific facts are as yet largely unknown to the 
western public and to the numerous small miners and 
prospectors in the west. They have votes while the large 
corporations have none and, when the full implications are 
realised, politicians from the west will probably have a field- 
day. In the non-ferrous mining industry the giants have 
been growing bigger and fewer for many years and the smal] 
producers have been at an ever-increasing disadvantage. 
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Their representatives say flatly that the present minera] 
expansion programme has been from the start in the hands 
of those who think it is a waste of time and money to 
encourage small producers, because the utmost they could 
contribute would be but a drop in the bucket. 


When it comes to uranium, the story is different. Here 
the Atomic Energy Commission is in complete control and 
its production programme seems an unqualified success 
which has satisfied the little fellow as well as the big. The 
low-grade deposits are widely-scattered in relatively small 
bodies of ore. The AEC itself has spent millions of dollars 
in finding such deposits and in providing milling facilities, 
granting special subsidies to overcome the disadvantages of 
hauling these ores to market, and so on. The result is that, 
whereas immediately after the war there were only two mills 
producing uranium oxide, there are now seven, all except 
two privately owned. 


The new discoveries have spread far beyond the confines 
of the so-called “ Colorado plateau ”— the term refers to the 
river, not the state—which is the traditional home of the 
American vanadium-radium uranium industry, so that there 
are now some 40 more or less promising sources of uranium 
in some 300,000 square miles of the mountain west. So far 
none has been of pitchblende ores, the igneous ores of 
uranium ; but even with only relatively low-grade sedi- 
mentary deposits, the visible supply now constitutes, accord- 
ing to the experts, the second largest known reserve in th’ 
world, being exceeded only by that of the Belgian Congo. 
Considerable uranium is being produced as a by-product of 
the mining of copper and other metal ores, and apparently it 
can also be produced as a by-product of phosphate mining. 


American Notes 


Congress on the Fence 


The prospect of a truce in Korea rose above the 
Congressional horizon in the last week in June, the week 
in which Congress ought to have renewed the Defence 
Production Act and to have appropriated the $70 billion 
which the Administration wants for the fiscal year which 
has now begun. Congress had, however, been fiddling with 
investigations of crime, corruption and foreign policy while 
the session burned away, and so found itself obliged to rush 
through emergency measures providing for a temporary 
extension of the Defence Production Act and for funds to 
keep the government going for the next few weeks. It is 
thus, luckily perhaps but certainly not by good management. 
able to sit on the fence until it can judge the effect of 
Korean developments on both the international situation and 
the national economy. In addition to a final version of the 
Defence Production Act, it still has the Mutual Security 
Programme, the Tax Bill, and twelve appropriations Bills 
on its “must” list. The Senate, as always far more dilatory 
than the House, is preparing to remain in Washington with- 
out a break until at least mid-September, a decision taken 
with less heart-burning than usual this year, since the 
Capitol is now air-conditioned. 

The Administration is desperately afraid that, if the 
Korean war does cool off into an armed truce, Congress wil! 
decide that efforts to counter communism abroad and infia- 
tion at home can be relaxed. Whatever happens in Korea. 
the omens for the Mutual Security Programme are not 
good ; when appropriating emergency funds for this month, 
Congress dealt very stingily with both economic aid and 
Point Four, although the Administration did succeed, afte 
protests, in getting what it wanted for military assistance. 
And the omens for the price controls and credit restrictions 
in the DPA are no better. In spite of the Administration’s 
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insistence that events in Korea will have no effect on the pace 
of the rearmament programme, the general opinion is that 
the rate at which defence orders are being placed will inevit- 
ably slacken should the fighting end, and that the present 
reluctance of the public to buy will inevitably increase. 
However, if Congress sits on the fence long enough, those 
who prophesy inflation may be proved right. And at least 
the Administration has been given a last chance to mobilise 
a public outcry against the dangerous loosening of price and 
credit controls which Congress is proposing. 

For by the time the Senate had finished mutilating the 
DPA, the President must have been glad that the House’s 
refusal to be rushed made a temporary extension of the old 
Act necessary. But even the extension contains the worst 
feature of the Senate’s new Bill, the prohibition on price 
*“ roll-backs,” which Senator Douglas called “a Trojan 
steer.” Intended to prevent the price stabilisers stealing a 
march on the cattle men before the permanent Act is passed, 
it in fact prevents planned reductions in the prices of a 
variety of things, machinery, textiles, lead scrap and so 
on. This was part of a readjustment, which would also have 
meant some price increases, designed to smooth out inequi- 
ties which had been caused by the original price freeze. Now 
they can only be removed by a general levelling-up of prices. 
If the prohibition is confirmed in the new Act, it will, it is 
estimated, mean a rise of about 6 per cent in the cost of 
living. 

* * * 


The South States its Terms 


As the MacArthur threat from outside the Democratic 
Party fades away, so does the truce between North and South 
inside the party. In Congress it is southern Democrats who 
are sabotaging the Defence Production Act, and in Atlanta 
last week, at a celebration dinner intended to demonstrate 
the party’s unity, Senator Byrd, of Virginia, the most out- 
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spokenly defiant of southern guerrillas, announced the terms 
on which the South would consent to remain in the party in 
1952. He demanded restoration of the voting rule requiring 
a two-thirds majority for the presidential candidate in the 
party convention, which would in practice enable the South 
to prevent Mr Truman’s nomination ; and he insisted that 
“ socialistic” domestic policies and “ profligate” spending 
must be abandoned, as must attempts to curtail the inde- 
pendence of State governments and to guarantee civil rights 
for Negroes ; finally, there must be a clean-up of the pockets 
of corruption within the party. 


The last has a particular point in the South just now, since 
a recent patronage scandal in Mississippi has been blamed, 
by a Congressional investigating committee, on interference 
from the Democratic National Committee in Washington. 
As regards civil rights legislation, the Administration is 
understood to have tacitly agreed not to press this before the 
election, but this does not mean that it can prevent such 
liberal northerners as Senator Humphrey of Minnesota from 
doing so. And the mid-western and western party leaders, 
who met recently at Denver to plan the next campaign, have 
certainly no intention of abandoning the social security and 
other Fair Deal measures which they believe will attract the 
voters as satisfactorily in 1952 as they did in 1948. In 
public, at least, these leaders promised Mr Truman their 
whole-hearted support should he decide to run for President 
again. And the latest indications are that he has so decided, 
although there is, of course, still plenty of time for him to 
change his mind. 


It therefore seems unlikely that the southern Democrats’ 
conditions will be accepted, and so, if they persist in their 
refusal to compromise ; they will be walking out of the party 
convention a year from now as they did in 1948. They will 
be a more impressive group of rebels this time, organised 
well in advance and probably led by Governor James Byrnes 
of South Carolina, formerly Secretary of State and Justice of 
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the Supreme Court. But it will not be any easier for them 
to decide what to do next: If the Republicans have already 
chosen General Eisenhower—and the likelihood that he will 
be in the running becomes greater every day—the rebels will 
be very tempted to enter a Coalition with the Republicans. 
And the knowledge that this was possible might induce the 
Democratic convention to make concessions to the southern 
resistance movement, for it is calculated that General 
Eisenhower with local Democratic support could carry 
enough southern States to make Mr Truman’s defeat certain. 
So the speculation goes on, and will go on, until Chicago 
provides the answer next July. 
« + . 


Newspapers Without Competition 


Inflation is carrying forward the concentration of news- 
papers which has been so noticeable, and so much deplored, 
:n the past forty years. The straw which broke the back of 
the St Louis Star-Times, the latest daily to give up the 
fight, was the prospect of another 10 per cent increase in the 
price of newsprint. St Louis, with a population of 850,000, 
has; with the sale of the Star-Times to the Post Dispatch, 
only one morning and one evening newspaper. But local 
monopoly is far more common than competition. In 1945, 
out of 1,394 cities with daily papers, only 117 supported 
more than one, while ten entire States were without com- 
petition in the newspaper field, though a measure was sup- 
plied by the radio, and today by television. In the preceding 
sixteen years, 747 dailies had either failed or submitted to 
mergers ; since late 1948, though authoritative figures are 
lacking, it is estimated that one daily has gone under every 
month. Many of these boasted only tiny circulations, but 
it is the small newspaper which has contributed so much to 
the diversity and independence of opinion. Today there are 
1.772 daily papers ; in 1909 there were 2,600. There is a 
school of thought, exemplified for example by Mr John 
Cowles, who with his brother owns four non-competitive 
papers in the middle west, that only under monopoly can high 
standards of responsibility be maintained and the search for 
sensations and scoops avoided. The Department of Justice, 
however, does not subscribe to this philosophy. Early this 
year it brought the first civil anti-trust suit against a news- 
paper, the New Orleans Times-Picayune, with the avowed 
intention of halting the drift toward greater concentration. 


The Times-Picayune, which controls not only an after- 
noon paper in competition with the New Orleans Item, but 
a morning and a Sunday paper as well, was charged with 
injurious practices in that its standard contract required 
advertisers to buy space in two or more of its papers. In 
its reply, the Times-Picayune has invoked the freedom of 
the press. This was ruled out, however, as irrelevant in an 
earlier case in Ohio, where the Lorain Journal was found 
guilty of attempting to monopolise advertising and news. 
An injunction was granted. against its practice of refusing 
io accept advertising from merchants who also patronised 
ithe local radio station or the weekly newspaper. 


The relation of monopoly to freedom of the press is, 
however, not so straightforward as might be imagined, in a 
period when even influential and respected newspapers are 
having difficulty in keeping their heads above water. In 
Georgia last winter the Senate passed, but fortunately the 
House shelved, a Bill which would, on the score of news- 
paper monopoly, have broken up the merger of the Atlanta 
Constitution and the Atlanta fournal. Their real crime, 
however, was their outspoken criticism of Governor Talmadge 


and the antiquated voting system of Georgia on which he 
relies. 
* * * 


Detroit Tightens Its Belt 


The materials squeeze, slowly tightening, has at last 
begun to hurt in Detroit. Automobile manufacturers, who 
this quarter may use only 65 per cent of the steel, 60 per 
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cent of the copper, and half the aluminium they used on 
an average in the first half of 1950, are laying off about 
33,000 men, Other firms are putting off the evil day by 
ordering temporary shut-downs. The permitted consump- 
tion of metals should allow a production of 1,200,000 cars 
in the next three months, compared with 3,200,000 in the 
last six. It is unlikely, however, that even without the metal 
shortage the assembly lines would have continued to move 
at their former pace ; dealers’ showrooms are full of new 
cars stranded by credit restrictions and the over-buying of 
the past. But to the automobile unions, at least, the ability 
of war plants to absorb these unemployed quickly will test 
the planning of the defence programme. far, in other 
cities, there has been remarkably little trouble ; unemploy- 
ment was at a postwar low of 1,600,000 in May. 


The automobile companies and other producers of durable 
consumers’ goods are not guaranteed their ration of scarce 
metals ; they are the orphans of the Controlled Materials 
Plan, which officially came into existence at the beginning 
of July. Instead of relying on priorities and allocations, 
now becoming worthless as the result of over-issue, com- 
panies in the defence and defence-supporting industries will 
be told exactly how much they may use, and expect to 
receive, of steel, copper, and aluminium. In addition, they 
will receive priorities for other scarce materials, Other 
industries must hunt down their own supplies in the 
diminishing free market ; whether they will be enough to 
sustain life depends on the austerity with which CMP is 
administered. Unless ruthless cuts are made in the alloca- 
tions requested, it seems likely that the basic metals will 
have to come under CMP for all users in the next quarter. 


With the introduction of much more precise and far- 
reaching industrial controls, Mr Wilson, the defence 
mobiliser, has taken the opportunity of eliminating some of 
the kinks in his own organisation. Mr Fleischmann, the 
administrator of the National Production Authority, and the 
father of CMP, becomes, as well, the head. of the Defence 
Production Administration. The latter body, which come: 
directly under Mr Wilson’s eye, was meant to shape policies ; 
these were to be carried out by the NPA, which was situated 
in the Department of Commerce, and thus responsible to 
Mr Sawyer. With Mr Fleischmann, who is an exceedingly 
efficient administrator, at the head of both, the direction of 
industry’s role in the defence effort should no longer b« 
hampered by overlapping authorities and consequent delays. 


x * * 


Shorter Notes 


Mr James Wadsworth, a Republican from New York, who 
was a military expert when in Congress, has been appointed 
head of the new commission which will prepare, during the 
next four months, a detailed programme for permanent 
universal military training and, if it is approved by Congress. 
will supervise it when it comes into est after the present 
emergency is over. The other civilian members are Dr 
Karl Compton, who headed the Presidential Commission that 
studied the question for two years after the war, and Mr 


William Clayton. Admiral Kinkaid and Lieutenant-General 
McLain are the service members. 


x 


Technological progress was the reason for the strike against 
United Air Lines by its pilots. They are paid on the basis 
of hours a month in the air, and they argue that the latest 


aircraft are not only more difficult to fly than their prede- 


cessors, but are so much faster that the pilots are being made 
to get an extra trip out of their 85 hours a month. They 
are asking for a new basis of 70 hours or 17,500 miles 4 


month, and have now returned to the air while an inquiry © 


into their demands is held. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Handbook for Soviet Diplomats 


(By A Correspondent) 


W RITING on current history is a most perilous task in 
the Soviet Union. Changes in the Party line provide 
pitfalls for the most adroit. Even the “Soviet Diplomatic 
Dictionary,”* the second and last volume of which has just 
reached this country, did not avoid some of these pitfalls 
despite the diplomatic skill of its editor-in-chief, the Foreign 
Minister, Andrei Vyshinsky. ‘The first volume, published 
three years ago, has now been withdrawn from circulation. 
This is hardly surprising. Written before the break with Tito 
aeit included, for example, the following praise of the Jugoslav 
Foreign Secretary, Kardelj: “ His decided struggle in inter- 
national conferences for the cause of peace, security and 
democracy gained him a special authority in diplomatic 
circles...” How the present volume—in which the name 
Clementis is mentioned without the epithet traitor and that 
@of Henry Wallace without the attribute renegade—will stand 
the test of time remains to be seen. 


Generally speaking, there is now in the Soviet Union a 
greater emphasis on foreign affairs. Before and immediately 
after the war, these were relegated to some back page in 
the Soviet press and filled no more than one sixth of the 
total space ; mow they share the limelight with domestic 
events and fill at least half the paper. The same trend is 
noticeable on the radio. Moreover, the innumerable “ peace 
meetings” in factories and collective farms are also mainly 
concerned with international politics. The increased circu- 
ation of the “ Diplomatic Dictionary” fits into the same 

attern ; 10,000 copies of the first volume of this book were 
printed ; there are 50,000 copies of the second volume. 


The Dictionary contains a skilful and painstaking exposi- 
ion of the orthodox Soviet view on most topics of inter- 
national politics. It also provides a “ Who’s Who” in Soviet 
diplomacy. This throws more light on the change of guard 
in the Soviet diplomatic service, which was carried out in 
two instalments. In 1939, with Molotov’s advent, some new 
blood was infused. The old hands were put aside, but not 
ompletely released. When the anti-Nazi war started, they 
regained favour. In 1946, however, with the adoption of 
stiffer line towards the west, they were considered no 
onger suitable and were replaced by the new generation 
introduced by Molotov. 


Thus one of the oldest members of both Party and 
liplomatic service, Mr Litvinov, who was never involved in 
bpposition factions, left in 1946. In the Dictionary his 
biography is strangely brief. It is mentioned that he ceased 
© be People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs in May, 1939 
on the eve of the Nazi-Soviet Pact), but there is no mention 
bf the fact that he was subsequently expelled from the 

ntral Committee of the Party, as a victim to the policy of 
good relations with the Nazis. Only indirectly, in the review 
bf international politics, is there a hint of the reason for 
itvinov’s dismissal in 1939: “The international situation 
yas getting tenser . . . this required that Soviet foreign 
airs be directed by an experienced and popular leader.” 
olotov, who, at that time was certainly less experienced— 


* Diplomatichesky Slovar. State Publishing House for Political 
erature. Moscow. First Volume: Editors-in-chief S. A. Lozov- 
Ry and A. Y. Vyshinsky 1948. Second Volume; Editor-in-chief 
4. Y. Vyshinsky 1950. 


and who knows if more popular—was considered to possess 
the qualities required. 


For Litvinov’s departure in 1946 no explanation is given. 
I. Maiski, the ambassador popular in this country, was dis- 
missed at the same time. He is still one of the contributors 
to this Dictionary and has also been elected to the Academy 
of Science. In Czarist times. retired dignitaries were made 
senators ; now they are turned into academicians. Another 
diplomat turned academician in the same period is 
S. Lozovsky, ex-head of the Red Trade Union International 
(Profintern), former vice-minister for foreign affairs, popular 
during the war as head of the Soviet press service (Sovin- 
formbureau). He was co-editor with Vyshinsky of the first 
volume. Now he is not even a contributor, and his biography 
is omitted. 


Of the old guard there still remain in active service 
D. Manuilski and Madame A. Kollontai. Manuilski is vice- 
premier and foreign secretary of the Ukraine S.S.R. In 
postwar international conferences he played second fiddle 
to Vyshinsky. Madame Kollontai (now 79 years old), an 
old revolutionary and first woman ambassador, still held a 
key post during the war as Soviet envoy to Sweden. Now, 
- is listed as a counsellor in the Ministry for Foreign 

airs, 


The Younger Generation 


Molotov’s departure from the Foreign Office in 1949 
cannot be attributed to any change in policy. Vyshinsky is 
at pains to make this clear in the present Dictionary. 
Molotov is praised in many places and it is asserted that his 
resignation was due “to the need to concentrate all his 
activity on the post of vice-premier.” He is quoted as one 
of the “ Great Stalin’s closest collaborators ” and “ an extra- 
ordinary resistance and calm, which often disarm the 
opponent ” are included among his virtues. 


The men who first under Molotov and now under Vyshin- 
sky have formed the backbone of Soviet diplomacy are all in 
their forties or early fifties. With the exception of a few, 
who entered the service a year or two earlier, most of them 
started their diplomatic career in the first years of Molotov’s 
tenure of office and they came to the top after the war. It 
was then rumoured in the west that most of them came to 
diplomatic posts straight from collective farms. Now, for 
the first time, these rumours may be tested ; according to 
the Dictionary they turn out to be fairy tales. With their 
background the Soviet diplomats of the new generation are 
rather reminiscent of a Hugh Gaitskell or a Harold Wilson. 
Before embarking on diplomacy they usually lectured or 
directed some economic departments. They were trained for 
diplomacy in one of the three special schools run by the 
Ministry: the Institute for Diplomatic and Consular 
Workers ; the Institute of International Relations, and the 
High School of Diplomacy. There they were taught not 
only by ex-diplomats with a revolutionary tradition like 
Troyanovsky, Maiski or Stern, but also by specialists in 
diplomatic protocol and orthodox international law like the 
Soviet judge at The Hague, S. Krylov and Professor Korovin. 
They were given official titles and, since 1943, have worn 
ceremonial uniforms, 
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There are in the Moscow Foreign Office many vice- 
ministers who, though there is no such post in the Soviet 
Union, are akin to British permanent under-secretaries. Vice- 
minister Andrei Gromyko entered the service when Molotov 
became People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs. He had 
graduated in 1934 from the Minsk Institute of Agricultural 
Economics and became lecturer at Lenin’s Institute of 
Economics in Moscow. Before taking his diplomatic post 
he was acting editor (the Russians call it secretary of the 
editorial board) of Problems of Economics, the authoritative 
economic journal of the Academy of Science, edited at that 
time by Varga. 


Vice-minister F. Gussiev, former ambassador to this 
country, graduated at the Leningrad Institute of Economuc 
Development and up to 1937 worked as an economic planner 
in the Leningrad region. Then he studied at the Institute 
of Diplomatic and Consular Workers and in 1938 entered the 
western department of the Foreign Office. Vice-minister 
Malik’s background is similar, only he studied economics in 
Kharkov and worked in the Ukraine. Yet another vice- 
minister, A. Lavrentiev, graduated from and lectured at 
the Moscow Molotov Institute of Energetics. Before enter- 
ing the Foreign Office in 1939 he was in charge of power- 
station building and one wonders whether his experience 
with dangerously high pressures predestined him to be an 
expert on the Balkans. 


From Errand Boy to Ambassador 


Among the envoys, Ambassador Zarubin’s career is 
perhaps the most startling. The present Soviet envoy to 
the Court of St. James’s started as an errand boy. He served 
for six years in the Red Army, then studied technology and 
became head of the Molotov Technical Academy in Moscow. 
Subsequently he directed the educational establishments of 
the Ministry of Light Industry. On the eve of the war he 
was chief artistic adviser of the Russian delegation to the 
New York World’s Fair. Yet, in his subsequent diplomatic 
career, he does not seem to have exhibited a x romaengg 
artistic temperament. A. Pavlov, envoy to Belgium, 
Lebedev, recently ambassador to Warsaw and now minister 
in Helsinki, and A. Levrentiev, Soviet representative to 
Turkey, after taking their degrees in law or economics all 
lectured or had chairs before entering the diplomatic service 
in 1939-40. The ambassador in Washington, A. Panyush- 
kin, studied at the Frunze Military Academy in Moscow and 
specialised in Far Eastern questions before going to Wash- 
ington. 


Generally, the biographies of Soviet diplomats, past and 
present, are characteristically short. It has been judged 
safer to lavish compliments on former Russian Ministers. 
Thus for example the “ enlightened prince,” A. Gortchakov, 
“brilliant stylist, speaker . . . (who) thanks to his abilities 
gained success and authority in diplomacy,” gets more praise 
than Tchitcherin, for a long time Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, who had the misfortune of being censured 
by Stalin. Another explanation may lie in the search for 
“continuity.” This would also explain the building up of 
Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great as in some way 
forerunners for Stalin. In this volume the idea of “con- 
tinuity ” is not accompanied by that of Panslavism which was 
fashionable during and just after the war. The term has 
been dropped altogether and those of its exponents who are 
mentioned are described derisively. Nor is there any refer- 
ence to “slavs,” “slavonic” or “slavophil.” Thus the 
uniformed and protocol-minded Soviet diplomats are fed 
on a mixture of Tsarist tradition and Marxist theory. This 
Dictionary is to serve these new men, particularly of the lower 
ranks, as a sort of handbook with orthodox explanations of 
the intricacies of international politics. For the outsider, 
100, it is an interesting guide to present-day Soviet views 
and personalities—as long as they remain orthodox. _ 
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Start of the Colombo Plan 


On July 1st the great Colombo Plan was officially 


inaugurated. This six-year scheme for “ co-operative 
economic development” in South-east Asia envisages the 
expenditure of {1,868 million in the six Commonwealth 
countries though non-Commonwealth neighbours have 
been invited to participate and some have sent observers to 
the discussions. According to the original estimates, about 
half the money was to be provided by the Asians themselves ; 
it is now reckoned that the rise in prices of primary products 
has so improved their position that they may do even better. 
Britain’s contribution will be £300 million ; Australia and 
Canada have made lesser contributions. America has now 
joined the Consultative Committee, and it is expected that 
some of the $375 million aid for Asia under the new Foreign 
Aid Bill will be devoted to the plan. The International Bank 
is also interested. Finance is not, therefore, the limiting 
factor. Lack of equipment and materials is more likely to 
create bottlenecks, so that Mr Gaitskell’s goodwill message 
on July 1st promising that Britain would do her utmost to 
maintain the flow of capital goods was particularly appro- 
priate. 


The striking feature about the Colombo Pian is that it is 
founded on a clear conception of planning peculiarly fitted 
to the special needs of South-east Asia. The basic idea 
is that development in these countries will be achieved by 
big multi-purpose projects combining irrigation, flood contro! 
and the production of hydro-electric power. The newly- 
irrigated land will then be cultivated and productivity in 
general increased by the use of fertilisers, double-cropping, 
seed farms, improved transport and the provision of electric 
power—a close resemblance to the ideas which inspired 
TVA. And, together with the expansion of generating 
power, will come the development of industry. 


This is the clue to the plan. Fundamental development 
requirements—agriculture, transport, communications and 
electric power—account for over 70 per cent of the total 
programme ; health, education and housing for only 18 per 
cent. To appreciate the boldness of conception, some of 
the projects should be examined in more detail ; on a number 
of them work had already begun, before the idea of any 
co-ordinated scheme had seriously arisen. But all these 
major projects are now being included in the general plan, 
and external finance and technical help is expected to hasten 
their conclusion. 


Six Million Acres for India 


Of the total of £1,868 million, £1,379 million will be 
spent in India, where there are no less than eleven River 
Valley projects either already being constructed or under 
investigation. The three big schemes on which operations 
have started are the Damodar Valley project—to cost £37.5 
million ; the Hirakud dam project costing £22.5 million and 
the Bhakra Nangal costing £56.8 million. The Damodar 
plan, designed to control the floods of the Damodar River, 
contemplates the construction of eight storage dams with 
hydro-electric stations having a generating power of 440,000 
kW in all, a power transmission grid and an irrigation 


barrage with canals. The richest mineral basin in India 
will thus be opened up to full development ; the project will | 
be completed in 1954. The Hirakud dam will control the © 
Mahanadi River ; it will create a vast lake for irrigating the | 


barren lands around it, and provide power for cottage indus- 
tries. The two hydro-electric stations will have a capacity 


of 32,100 kW. This scheme will be completed in 1954-55. | 


The Bhakra Nangal scheme is for two dams across the Rivet 


Sutlej, one of which will be not much smaller than the | 
Boulder Dam in the United States. Power will be provided | 


for the northern cities, including New Delhi, and areas, now 
arid, will be opened up for the resettlement of refugecs. 
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i HE purpose of signs is to tell 
without words. Here is a 


sign known to connoisseurs since 
1742. It stands for a whisky as soft 
as the dew, with a heart of softly- 
glowing fire. As noble a Scotch as 
any that ever came from Scotland. 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :— Bottles 35/-, 


4-Bottles 18/3, }-Bottles 9/6, Scotch Whisky 


Miniature Bottles 3/8 as fixed by 
the Scotch Whisky Association 

















Now 7 Days Free Trial 


with 


HENLYS SMALL MILEAGE CARS 


Henlys now offer every car on 7 days trial (during that time you are free 
to re-select a car of comparable value from Henlys stock). In addition! 
Every car carries 6 months’ guarantee as with a new car. And every car 
is tested before purchase and serviced as necessary before sale. Never 
was satisfaction so assured. See Henlys to-day. 


1950 Austin A.90 Coupe 1959 Vauxhall Wyvern Saloon 
1953 Austin Princess Saloon 1959 Wolseley 4/50 Saloon 
1958 Austin Sheerline Saloon 1949 Armstrong Lancaster Saloon 


1950 Humber Hawk Saloon 1949 Austin A.70 Saloon 
1950 jaguar 2} Mk. V Saloon 1949 Hillman Minx Saloon 
1950 M.G. Ii T.C. 2-seater 1949 Humber S/Snipe Saloon 
1950 Morris “ six "* Saloon 1949 jaguar 3} Saloon 

1959 Riley 2} Sports 1949 Lea Francis 14 Sports 


1950 Sun/Talboc ““80" Saloon 1949 Morris Oxford Saloon 
1950 Sun/Talbot ““90"" Coupe 1948 Rover “ 75" Saloon 


Special Deferred Terms available 


HENLYS 

















& ngland ’ wteidsid (Motor Argsents 


Head Office : Henly House, 385 Euston Rd., N.W.1. (EUS 4444). 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1 (GRO 2287) 

and at 1-5 Peter St., Manchester Square, ot EE 

Cheltenham Rd., Bristol . A. Mulliner, Bri St., Northampton. 

182 London Rd., Camberley. 30 Branches t roughout the Country. 







































NE of the most important volumes in the Social 

History of England has—so far as our knowledge 
goes — yet to be written. It will deal with the Twentieth 
Century Housewife and the way her life has been trans- 
formed by the introduction of scientific labour-saving 
devices. Naturally enough, this is a subject of the greatest 
interest to Hoover Limited, since it is difficult to believe 
that in this Twentieth Century any two mechanical 








The missing volume 


appliances have done more to ease the lot of the house- 
wife than the Hoover Cleaner and the Hoover Electric 
Washing Machine. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Hoover F.H.P. Electric Motors are used in many other 
domestic appliances. It seems fair, therefore, to assume 
that if the missing volume ever comes to be written, a 
special chapter will be devoted to the activities of 
Hoover Limited. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX + CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND 


Queen 


Factories at:— 


MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES + HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS, 
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THE element zinc occurs in “zinc blende”—a natural 

form of zinc sulphide—and in certain ores of lead and 
silver. A hard bluish-white metal, zinc was originally pro- 
duced only in China and Sumatra, and substantial quantities 
were once mined in Britain, but most of the world’s supply 
now comes from the Americas and Australasia. Centuries 
before zinc was discovered in the metallic form, the Ancient 
Greeks were smelting its ores with copper to make brass, 
an alloy that has become indispensable to modern industry. 
Apart from its use in alloys zinc is chiefly important today 
galvanising ” 


for coating or “ iron sheet and wire to give 


protection against rust. Zinc is also used as a roofing 
material and in the manufacture of casings for dry batteries, 
fittings for motor cars and plates for printing. Compounds 
of the element are well known in such diverse fields as medi- 
cine, dyeing and paint manufacture. 

In addition to producing zine wire and strip for the electrical 
industry I.C.I. makes zinc-chrome pig- 

enced for paints and zinc compounds 


for the processing of rubber. 
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SARDINE #& OR WHALE? 
é 


It’s a matter of taste, of course. From the culinary point 
of view both have their advocates. For us, in the more 
specialised field of refrigeration, the big and the small are 
equally welcome. For 70 years now, we have been pro- 
ducing refrigeration units for every conceivable purpose 
for trade and industry... for big projects such as ice rinks, 
marine storage, and meeting the more modest requirements 
of shops and business by way of store cabinets and show- 
cases. We also make it our special concern to ensure that 
each of our customers, big, medium and small, receives a 
first-class service in the maintenance of his equipment. 


Our experience, in other words, is as broad as it is long, 


and therefore, whether yours is a sardine or a whale of a 


problem we will be only too glad to help you. Why not 


write to us today? 





L. STERNE & co. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF REFRIGERATING PLANT 
& “Sfernette AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION 





Crown Iron Works, North Woodside Road, Glasgow, N.W. Groms: 
Phone: Douglas 6461 
Sternette Works, Kelvin Ave., Hillington, Glasgow, $.W.2.° 
Phone: Halfway 3241 
London: Palace Chambers, Bridge Street; Westminster, S.W.1t. 
Liverpool: Alexander Building, 19 James Street, 2. Phone: Central 8 383-4 
BRANCH OFFICES AT NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER, HULL, DERBY, 
BRISTOL, CARDIFF, ABERDEEN, BELFAST, AYR AND DUBLIN 


‘Crown, Glasgow.’ 
Grams: ‘Sternette, Glosgow’ 


Phone: TRAfalgar 35'7°8 
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These three projects alone are expected to bring about 
6.000.000 acres of new land under irrigation by 1957, and to 
increase electric generating capacity by 708,000 kW. Eight 
of the River Valley projects are still under investigation. 
The largest of all is the Kosi Barrage project, which will 
involve an expenditure of about £50 million, and will irrigate 
land in both Bihar and Nepal.. The preliminary investiga- 
tions will be completed next year. 


Fertilisers and Penicillin 


On the industrial side India has two important projects 
reaching completion—the Sindri fertiliser factory, and the 
factory for penicillin and sulphonamide near Poona, which 
will be in operation at the end of next year. Other big 
industrial schemes in hand are for a machine tool factory, 
an aircraft manufacturing project, and the extension of exist- 
ing iron and steel factories. New schemes not yet begun 
include a radio equipment and radar factory, an integrated 
steel plant, and a heavy electrical plant factory. On industry 
and mining India proposes to spend £135 million. 

Ceylon also has an ambitious multi-purpose project—the 
Gal Oya—which will cost £25 million, irrigate 130,000 acres 
and provide 21,000 peasant holdings. Again it is a question 
of damming a river, the new land being leased to small culti- 
vators. The progress on this scheme is good and the main 
dam will be completed this autumn. Other irrigation schemes 
are planned ; the port of Colombo is to be developed and a 
hydro-electric project to generate an additional 50,000 kW 
is already being constructed. A few factories are planned, 
but none are of outstanding dimensions. 


The most important of the Pakistan schemes is the Lower 
Sind Barrage, with which is connected the Rasul tube-well 
project. The barrage will cover nearly 3,000,000 acres. The 
tube-wells will irrigate 712,000 acres and lower the water- 
table in the Punjab. These and other anti-waterlogging 
measures, which will cost about £25 million are expected to 
benefit, eventually, 6,000,000 acres of land. There will be 
a heavy expenditure on the distribution of improved varieties 
of seeds and fertilisers and agricultural mechanisation. 
£51 million are allowed for fuel and power—mainly for the 
building of hydro-electric stations to generate 200,000 kW. 
These will supply power for the new pumping and irrigation 
projects, and for industry. Jute, cotton and the manufacture 
of paper are to be the main new industries. Six jute mills 
are proposed to produce 130,000 tons of jute a year; 24 
additional cotton mills which will increase the exceedingly 
low annual consumption of cotton goods from 9 yards to a 
possible 17 yards per head; and a paper mill capable of 
producing 30,000 tons. This, the major part of the indus- 
trialisation programme, will cost £43 million. 


Adequate Training Facilities 


Welded into the plan are the arrangements for providing 
the technical assistance necessary for all these various 
projects. A technical assistance bureau, with funds amount- 
ing to {8,000,000 for thfee years, has already been set up in 
Colombo, with the two-way task of providing facilities for 
Asian trainees to come to the industrialised countries, and 
to supply experts to help on the spot. The numbers so far 
dealt with are not very large, but the curious fact is that 
only a small proportion of the offers made have actually 
been accepted by the Asian countries. The British Govern- 
ment points out, for example, that it has been asked to 
provide training facilities for 182 men and has offered 
places for 140 up till now ; but of these only 23 have been 
accepted. Similarly 48 experts have been requested ; 28 
offered, and only three were accepted. Britain is, in fact, 
satisfied that training facilities and expert assistance are 
available over a very wide field and that a far greater demand 
for technical skill than has so far been made could be met. 
It would be a pity if the scientific excellences of the Colombo 
Plan were marred by administrative weakness. 


33 
Paris views Indochina 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Indochinese rebellion—it is less a war than a resistance 
movement—is the one great foreign entanglement in which 
France has been involved since 1945. At a time when its 
more successful allies were either taking their ease or beating 
dignified retreats from imperial positions “according to 
plan,” France had’to take the brunt of a virulent Far Eastern 
nationalism. Extremely weak in war material and morally 
depleted by their inescapable wartime vassaldom to Japan, 
the French were faced, in 1945 and 1946, with an almost 
desperate situation in Indochina. The conference of Fon- 
tainebleau, which resulted in a purely formal modus vivendi 
with the nationalist Ho-Chi-Minh, finally proved abortive 
when the latter resumed hostilities against the French power 
in December, 1946; so that the French government was 
forced to choose, at the lowest ebb of its national and inter- 
national prestige, between evacuation of a long-held territory 
and a politico-military struggle of which nobody could see 
the end. With a kind of courage of paralysis the French 
authorities declined for months and years to take a suitably 
dramatic view of Indochina and simply stayed put. This, 
surely the most extraordinary achievement of the much 
despised domestic immobilisme, has resulted five years later 
in a distinctly strengthened situation of great benefit to the 
whole anti-Communist world. Owing to the very “ other 
worldliness” of the Indochinese problem in relation to 
French home politics, and in some measure perhaps to the 
moral support of the British from Singapore, the French, 
military and civilian, were able to ward off both the Viet- 
minh on the spot and the Communist opposition in Paris. 
In the event no amount of abuse about la sale guerre 
managed to subdue latent patriotism regarding France’s role 
in the world, a sentiment which greater “realism” and, 
strangely enough, a less paralysed government at home might 
have pushed aside. If, when the game is played out, south- 
east Asia is not lost to European influence, it will ironically 
be due largely to the pertinacity of the shadowy France of 
these post-liberation years. 


Change in Political Status 


During this time French official thought about Indochina 
has considerably evolved. Parallel to the growing belief that 
the war is not lost there has grown the awareness that the 
country cannot be won from Communism without a trans- 
formation of its political status. The agreement of March, 
1949, between the President of the Republic and the restored 
ex-emperor of Annam, Bao-Dai, whereby Vietnam became 
an état associé within the French Union, was followed at 
the end of 1950 by the conventions of Pau. These agree- 
ments, which were negotiated between France, Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos (the last two states being also associated 
with France), effected the transfer from the French to the 
Indochinese of control over those countries’ essential ser- 
vices. Post and telegraph, immigration, national investment 
plans, customs, foreign trade, issuing houses, treasury, 
exchange control, are now all in the hands of the govern- 
ments of the three associated states, which have themselves 
determined their own means of joint action with France. 
The thorniest questions which confronted the Pau confer- 
ence were the administration of the port of Saigon and of 
navigation on the river Mekong. By the creation of quadri- 
partite commissions satisfaction was given to the four con- 
tracting parties. The presence of Frenchmen remains, of 
course, technically indispensable in all these bodies owing to 
the lack of Indochinese experts. Juridically, however, France 
is simply one of the contracting parties to the inter-state 
conventions. Its heaviest say is in tariff policy when 


Indochinese action might affect French or French Union 
products. Conversely the associated states themselves joined 
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in a2 customs union are to be consulted when the French 
government intends to make tariff changes affecting Indo- 
chinese products. The Pau Conference lasted for five 
months during which hard words were spoken against France. 
But the final agreement seems to have given the Indochinese 
the basic juridical guarantees of the independence they desire. 
In particular the removal of French control from Indochinese 
customs is a decisive practical step towards the nationhood 
of the associated states, which was theoretically proclaimed 
in the Bao-Dai-Auriol agreement of 1949 and in similar 
agreements with Cambodia and Laos. 


The main provision of the 1949 agreement was for the 
creation of a Vietnamese army. While sceptical of the 
efficacity of Vietnamese formations the French had come to 
realise that ultimately the Viet-minh could not be beaten 
except by native troops. This was not only because the 
160,000 French troops available for the Indochinese cam- 
paign were to few to crush the guerrillas in action but also 
because the essential task was the political absorption of 
dissident elements. As head of state Bao Dai was bound to 
remain something of a phantom until he had at his disposal 
the necessary military and civilian services of a modern state. 
The creation of the army came first in this development. 
As soon as the Vietnamese army could offer the Viet-Minh 
both armed opposition and the attraction of a national going 
concern, desertions from Ho-Chi-Minh would, it was antici- 
pated, grow apace. Unfortunately there are very few senior 
Vietnamese officers available, for the French army was never 
one of the European professions which attracted the Indo- 
chinese before the war. The shortage of NCOO’s is equally 
serious. In the agreement of December, 1950, the target of 
50,000 men was established. To date the permanent joint 
military commission which is building the Vietnamese arm 
has managed to form only 18 battalions, completely equippe 
But this is a start and recruiting is going well. e Ameri- 
cans prefer under the Military Aid Programme to equip 
the Vietnamese army rather than the French expeditionary 
force. The volume of American aid has hitherto been limited 
to a few hundred tanks and aeroplanes of fairly ancient date 
and a valuable ordnance contribution of spare parts. One 
of the main deficiencies is in helicopters to take away the 
wounded from rice fields where there are no roads. But the 
main lack is in trained Vietnamese soldiers. In this connec- 
tion an anonymous general writing in Le Monde has com- 
plained that too many rich young Vietnamese are having a 
good time in Paris while names famous in France are appear- 
ing every week on the casualty lists. Is it, he asks, because 
these young Vietnamese lack confidence in the future to 
which France is trying to lead their country: or is it that 
they are of an inferior stamp to their fellow countrymen 
who are serving with Ho-Chi-Minh ? The main reason is 
possibly attentisme, i.e., the disinclination to opt for the still 
colourless Bao-Dai until he has something to show which is 
truly Vietnamese. 


Improved Morale 


There is no doubt that the arrival in Indochina last Decem- 
ber of General de Lattre de Tassigny with the double 
function of High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief 
has enormously revived hopes dashed by the disaster of 
Cao-Bang in the autumn. All attacks on Hanoi have been 
beaten off with big losses to the Viet-Minh and all letters 
from Indochina to France are full of the new climat which 
de Lattre’s remarkable personality has instilled. The death 
in battle of the General’s only son has naturally contributed 
to this feeling of confidence and affection. 


In the view of officials in Paris the movement against 
Ho-Chi-Minh is definitely going well. No quick results 
can, however, be expected. Against the Communist 
*‘ abscess ” which cannot be eradicated by force (for it cannot 
be located) the French and the Vietnamese have to build 
up a new political organism. With all the money in the 
world this plant could net be “forced” into bud in a few 
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months. The experiment will succeed if Vietnam can 
be secured against the invasion of Chinese “ volunteers.” 
In this connection the Sino-Soviet proposal for a Korean 
armistice has naturally aroused misgivings in Paris lest the 
hordes be unleashed upon South-east Asia. The Chinese 
would only need to pass through Tonkin to Burma and 
Siam for an end to be put to the Indochinese political experi- 
ment ; the draught would be much too severe for Bao-Dai. 


The Moscow Line on Persia 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Soviet propaganda machine enjoys several advantages in 
its exploitation of the Persian dispute. In the first place 
neither the pro-Communist Tudeh Party nor the Soviet 
Union itself is directly involved; this enables Moscow to 
maintain an attitude of lofty objectivity which may well 
win the ear of many Persians to whom Communism is 
abhorrent. Secondly, the existence in Teheran of a large 
number of excited and irresponsible politicians and news- 
oe makes it hardly necessary for Soviet propagandists to 
evise their own material. All that Moscow Radio and the 
Soviet press need do is to choose the most telling points 
from the flood of anti-British vituperation emitted by the 
Persians themselves and to give these selections further 


publicity both in Persia and ¢) e. 
A third Soviet asset is continued activity of the 
Azerbaijani Democratic Party ” broadcasting station, which 


has operated from Soviet territory since the withdrawal of 
the Red Army from Azerbaijan. Far from confining itself 
to the affairs of Azerbaijan, oo devotes most of its 
attention to issues aff whole of Persia; it also 
broadcasts in Kurdish, in a tone even more violent than 
that of its Persian transmissions. On its wavelength Persian 
ners hear other Persians telling them that the Soviet 
nion is “ the protector of Persia’s i ;” that the 
tober Revolution shows Persia the way to free itself 
from the grip of foreign capital, and that oil experts can 
easily be obtained from Russia and Eastern Europe. 


Sudden Switch in Mid-May 


At the beginning of 1951 the ADP station was already 
engaged in unremitting attacks on the Anglo-Iranian Oi! 
Company, but Moscow broadcasts in Persian were centred 
on American misdeeds, which were said to include the send- 
ing of a hundred ex-Nazis to Persia disguised as technical 
experts. “American imperialist intrigues” remained 
Moscow Radio’s main thesis even during the Abadan strikes 
and the passage of the nationalisation law. American efforts 
to supplant Britain not only in the Persian oilfields but 
throughout the Middle East remained a staple theme of 
Soviet propaganda to that area until mid-May, when a 
sudden switch occurred. Between May 21st and 23fd 
broadcasts from Warsaw, Vienna and Peking, as well as from 
Moscow and the ADP station, took up the very different 
idea of Anglo-American co-operation in exploiting the 
Middle East, and especially its oil. In one of Moscow 
Radio’s rare commentaries in Persian, Stepanov said, on 
June sth, that the United States was not lagging behind 
Britain in trying to intimidate Persia; this point was 
illustrated on June 28th by Tass reports linking the arriva! 
of a British cruiser in the Shatt-el-Arab with the despatch of 
four American destroyers from Singapore for Persian waters. 

This pre-occupation with American “ machinations ”- has 
not, of course, prevented Soviet propagandists from accusing 
Britain of planning to invade Persia; the Moscow weekly 
New Times has produced “evidence” of a British plot to 
carve off Khuzistan—the oilfield province—and make it a 
separate State ; and only last week a Moscow broadcast in 
Persian was devoted to showing that the locusts now 
ravaging Persia’s came from “British territories” 
(including “India.and Egypt”) and that if necessary the 
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“} On the job for 158 years 


: There is a purposeful ring in the air of a Newton Chambers 
engineering shop. For here men work with a vigour, a 
sureness of touch, and a sense of pride which betoken a 
skilled team. In this same place have worked the fathers 
and grandfathers of present-day craftsmen, and here, most 
likely, will work their sons and grandsons. And everything 
that leaves these workshops carries with it this spirit—this 
background. At Newton Chambers every present-day develop- 


ment rests on the sure foundation of 158 years of hard-won 


experience, 





Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


BANE CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL 
AND DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES, FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL AND 
OTHER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
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THE Z 
‘BANK-INSURANCE?’ 
GROUP OF TRUSTS 


British banks and insurance companies conform to the 
Three Golden Rules for investors : ONE— They provide 
essential services to trade and industry. TWO—They 
are managed with skill and prudence. THREE—They 
allocate a large part of profits to reserves. 

A most convenient and economical method of obtaining 
a freely marketable investment in these high-grade 
equities is by a purchase of Units in the ‘ Bank-Insurance’ 
Group of Trusts. Apply through any Stockbroker or 
Bank for leaflets, prices and dividend rates. 
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Bank-Units : 3/°. of the Trust Fund is spread over the $ 
shares of the big 5 Canadian Banks 25%, is in other 
Dominion & Colonial Banks and 39°, in Home Banks 
and Discount Companies. 


Offer Price, Sth July 22:8} Yield £3'12 3° .*F 





Insurance-Units : A spread over the shares of 30 British 
Insurance Companies a considerable part of their 
premium income is earned in $ and the sterling value of 
their very large $ investments has greatly increased as a 
result of the revaluation of the £. 

Offer Price, 5th July 24 ll xd. Yield £3'8 2°? 
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Bank-Insurance Units : 374°, of the Fund is spread over British 
Insurance Companies ; 144°, over $ shares of Canadian 
Banks ; 154°. in other Dominion, Colonial and O’ seas 
Banks and 274°, in Home Banks and Discount Companies. 

Offer Price, 5th July 22'84. Yield £3/11/2%*t 
* Subject to reduced rate of tax, allowing for D.1.T. relief. 
t The yield is calculated in accordance with Board of 
Trade requirements. 
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MANAGERS: BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORP. LTD. 
30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income 
for life from an annuity is over 10°% of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt trom U.K. ax.) 


Enquire {or details at your age 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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Raw materials, food, manufactured articles . . . 
farms, cities, industries and people .. . all depend 
on sound hauling facilities. Every day finds a 
greater need for farther and faster transportation. 





| Trucks assume responsibility for an ever-increas- 6 
ing share of all cargoes that must be handled. They 4 


Put national are vital to the physical and economic security of 


individual communities and entire nations! 











e Consider your transport facilities on a national a 

sec Uri ty | b od rd basis, or in relation to your own immediate hauling a 
requirements. Either way, the dependability, econ- & 

omy and performance of International Trucks will 
serve you well. They are built in sizes ranging from 
two to forty tons gross vehicle weight, for every 
kind of cargo and for travel over every type of road, 
highway or terrain. International 
SN. Harvester Export Company, 180 N. 
2 Je SSNS a Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, U.S.A. 
. | Better Living through Better Roads 
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McCormick International 
Farm Equipment * 
International Trucks * 
International Industrial 
Power ° International 
Hervester Refrigeration 






INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


BUILDER OF ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT FOR ESSENTIAL WORK 
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“ imperialists” would drop more locusts on the Middle East 
“as they had dropped Colorado beetles on Europe.” 

The Communist propagandists’ treatment of Persian 
jeaders is more uncertain than their attitude towards Britain 
and America. Unity and consistency have been shown on 
two points ; the Shah is “ an Anglo-American tool” and the 
subject of bitter abuse, and the Persian “ people” (the word 
being used in its Marxist-Leninist sense) are not only the 
innocent victims of the imperialists and their lackeys, but 
are now fully aware of their enemy’s identity and actively 
struggling to free themselves. Parliament as a whole is 
treated with contempt as a body of old landlords and 
merchants who do not represent the broad masses. The 
charge that it passed the oil nationalisation law only reluc- 
tantly under irresistible popular pressure is repeatedly made. 
Premiers Razmara and Hussein Ala were both steadily 
reviled during their terms of office; but there have been 
interesting changes in the Communist attitude towards 
Dr Mossadegh. No personal abuse has been levelled at the 
present Premier by Moscow Radio ; and although both the 
“ Azerbaijani” station and Warsaw Radio attacked him as 
an “imperialist agent” at the time when he assumed office, 
these attacks ceased abruptly at the beginning of May and 
have not been resumed. 


Publicity for the Tudeh 


In mid-June the “ Azerbaijani” station developed @ 
violent campaign in both Persian and Kurdish against the 
Mossadegh Government’s failure to take over at Abadan 
and in particular against its entry into negotiations with the 
AIOC. Kurdish listeners were told that the Persian people 
“had every right to lose hope in Mossadegh’s Government ” 
and to go ahead with “their own plans.” Two days later, 
however, when the negotiations had been broken off, an 
“ Azerbaijani”? commentator declared that a Government 
was now in power which sincerely served the nation ; but 
Mossadegh was warned that he must make use of “ progres- 
sive elements ” and that the masses would accept no excuses 
for inaction. 

While it is difficult to estimate the impact which Com- 
munist propaganda is making in Persia, it is clear that the 
game is being played with great skill. By judicious selection 
of “news ” and comment from other sources and by leaving 
it to the “ Azerbaijani” radio to conduct the more violent 
forms of agitation, Moscow has contrived to make all its 
points without committing itself to any definite attitude 
to the Mossadegh Government, or indeed to the Tudeh 
Party, whose manifestoes it has publicised without a word of 
support. At the same time the oil dispute is being fully 
exploited as a vehicle for arousing hatred of America, 
Britain and “ western imperialism” in general not only in 
Persia but throughout the Middle East. 


Canada’s Fight Against 


Inflation 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Some Canadian businessmen, used to the easy ways of a 
sellers’ market, are beginning to complain about the ern- 
ment’s anti-inflationary measures. Indeed they are beginning 
an uneasy see-saw, not knowing whether to fear more a 
conunued inflation or a new deflation. This new worry was 
brought into prominence when the Ford Company of Canada 
announced a series of lay-offs. The American steel restric- 
tions, which will further reduce the body-stampings supplied 
to the Canadian motor companies, may be expected to reduce 
employment. But the immediate crisis was not caused by 
eny material shortages ; it resulted from a slump in sales 
which worried even the British exporters of cars to Canada. 
Similar reductions in demand hit the makers of stoves and 


$7 


refrigerators and all hard goods. Even the clothing industry 
felt its effects. ‘ 

Business has been blaming the Government for all this ; 
and it does indicate that its fiscal measures are having some 
effect. But of course it is equally true that the buying spree 
which has been going on for months past was largely antici- 
patory and was bound to slacken off sometime. The 
restrictions which the chartered banks are now applying on 
new loans undoubtedly bear hardly on many manufacturers 
and merchants who have been borrowing money to lay in 
large inventories; and the Government’s restrictions on 
consumer credit, coupled with higher commodity taxes, are 
certainly having some influence on the reduced consumer 
demand. But the most that can be expected in overall effect 
is the re-establishment of a better balance between demand 
and supply, and a new incentive to the old-fashioned business 
art of selling, even if this means the almost unheard-of 
expedient of reducing prices. 

If the general economic picture does not justify scare head- 
lines about unemployment, yet such headlines may have a 
very salutary effect. There are already some signs that the 
labour unions may be a little more cautious in their demands, 
and that managements will not be so ready to grant wage 
increases as they have been in the slap-happy days since the 
end of the war. If the fiscal policy of Mr Douglas Abbott 
can bring about this result it will be a great triumph for the 
conventional fiscal weapons. 


American Anxiety Relieved 


In the United States there is reported to be a good deal 
of uneasiness about what Americans regard as “ Canada’s 
free economy.” Washington officials are apt to be afraid 
that this country, lacking the complex and formal system of 
controls which the United States has instituted, may present 
a danger to their stabilisation programme. But recent talks 
between Mr C. D. Howe, the Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and of Defence Production, and Mr Charles 
E. Wilson and Mr Eric Johnston have done a great deal to 
remove this anxiety. Indeed many American officials are 
even a little envious of Canada’s indirect controls, 


American officials all insist that the American situation 
is still basically inflationary. Canada is so susceptible to the 
influence of every change in the level of American prices 
and American demand that American trends may be the 
determining ones here. All the same, Canada’s domestic 
situation is inflationary, and it still would be, even if there 
were no defence programme. A survey of the investment 
intentions of business and public authorities at mid-year 
showed an increase of 5 per cent over the intentions of the 
beginning of the year and of 20 per cent over last year. 
Probably just over half the increase is due to the price 
factor ; but this still leaves a substantial increase in physical 
terms. And without the Government’s fiscal] deterrents, and 
without the banks’ restrictive loan policy, capital investment 
would have been very much higher. 

The most significant thing about the new survey of capital 
developments is the change in the direction of investments. 
Commercial and institutional services, for example, now 
contemplate less capital investment than they did at the 
beginning of the year: so do insurance and real estate busi- 
nesses. But mining and oil wells are much higher. Manu- 
facturing as a whole is far higher ; but the increases are in 
defence supporting industries like iron and steel, chemicals, 
petroleum, base metals. All these projects are exempt from 
the deferred depreciation provisions of this year’s budget. 
That is to say, they are allowed the normal depreciation 
allowance for taxation purposes. Other businesses, which are 
denied depreciation allowances for a period of four years, 
show little increase or even a decrease in their capital expendi- 
tures compared with the beginning of the year. 

The anti-inflationary fiscal weapon may need some adjust- 
ment or refinement later in the year ; but at present it seems 
to be achieving its broad purpose satisfactorily. 
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Full Circle in Wool 


‘HE commodity markets are watching the possibility 

of an outbreak of peace in Korea with anxious eyes. 
If a cease-fire does come, it need not significantly damp 
down demand for industrial raw materials—provided 
that rearmament, and the high level of production that 
it implies, does not slacken, particularly in the United 
States. But colder war might in any case bring a sub- 
stantial psychological jolt to the markets, which have 
already marked prices down well below their peak of 
four months ago. 


How far have such psychological influences been 
important in the recent past—both in driving prices up 
in the eight months immediately after Korea and in 
driving them down since February and March ? They 
have certainly been very potent in the wool market, 
where prices have described a full. circle—or virtually 
so—in the past twelve months. Prices quoted at last 
week’s Perth sales were almost back to their pre-Korean 
level—having in the meantime attained the dizzy rise of 
over 200 per cent. For this very reason, however, wool 
is far from being a typical case of commodity market 
behaviour. Even before the war the wool market 
was noted for its waywardness. In successive post- 
war years, when everybody was pointing to the 
volume of war accumulated stocks hanging over 
the market and prophesying that a break in prices 
must come sometime, prices obstinately went on 
rising. Now, when those stocks are exhausted and 
available supplies will be less than the current rate 
of consumption, the break has occurred — though 
it -is important to emphasise that prices are still 
six times their prewar level. That wool should have 
been the first commodity to show such a Cramatic reversal 
in price is surprising enough, because stocks in both 
consuming and producing countries are extremely low. 
But the reversal is all the more surprising since part of 
the sharp rise in wool prices during the latter half of 
1950 could not be directly related to events in Korea ; 
some of it was a reflection of the high rate of consump- 
tion that had persisted throughout the year. 


Wool prices reached their peak last March, when they 
were between two and three times their level of June, 
1950. Since then they have fallen continuously ; indeed, 
in certain weeks the declines have been the sharpest ever 
recorded in the history of the wool market. All grades 
have been affected, though carding wools more than 
combing wools. Even among combing wools the prices 
for merino 64s at the end of June were only 11 per cent 
above those quoted in June, 1950. The lower count 
combing wools had admittedly held more of their gains ; 
fine crossbreds are still 29 per cent higher than twelve 
months ago and medium crossbreds §9 per cent higher. 
But there were special reasons for this. In the first place 
New Zealand is their principal source of supply, and there 
have been no sales in New Zealand since February 
because of the dock strike. In the second place, the rrices 


of these lower count wools had risen more sharply during 
the earlier phase, because manufacturers switched to 
them in their search for economies. Despite this rise, 
and their less dramatic fall since March, fine crossbreds 
are still cheaper to use than merino. 


The best available estimates of world supply and 
demand for wool are shown in Table I. Total supply 
during 1950-51 amounted to 2,359 million Ib. (clean) 
while world consumption during the same period was 
2,402 million lb. ; trade stocks thus seem to have fallen 
by about 43 million Ib. As consumers’ stocks are now 
believed to be down to minimum working levels and as 
the stocks of wool accumulated during the war are 
exhausted, this year’s consumption will have to be met 
wholly out of this season’s clip. If it is assumed that 
this clip increases in 1951-52 by the same amount as it 
did in 1950-51, namely by 34 per cent—and that ‘was 
the largest seasonal increase recorded since the war— 
available supplies will amount to only 2,350 million lb. 
This would be just about enough to maintain the current 
rate of consumption, which is now below last year’s 
average level (largely, it seems, because manufacturers 


TABLE I—WorLp PropuUCcTION AND CONSUMPTION OF WOOL 
Million Ib. (clean) 


























| 1933-38 | 1946-47 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 1951-52 
i { H i 
World clip........ 2,058 | 2,127 | 2,101 | 2151 | 2198 | 2,270 | 2,350° 
Plus off-take from j i i 
supply stocks.../ — | 252 | 398 | 19% | 368 99) — 
Total Supply ..... 2,058 | 2,379 | 2,499 | 2,347 | 2,566 | 2,359 | 2,350 
World Consumption | 2,058 | 2,341 | 2,490 | 2489 | 2,554 | 2402 av 
Changes in World 
Trade Stocks...| — |+4+ 38 | + 9 | 142 i+ 12 | — 4 











* Forecast. Source ; Commonwealth Economic Committee, 


have been using materials other than wool to an increas- 
ing extent ; it is noticeable that wool consumption has 
fallen more sharply recently than the output of wool 
textiles). But this calculation makes no allowance for 
stockpiling and rearmament requirements. The latter 
may make it necessary for the consumption of wool for 
civilian purposes to fall by 10 per cent this year. 

If there is any statistical reasoning behind the recent 
fall in wool prices, therefore, it must lie in an assumption 
that retail prices for wool textiles, once they reflect the 
full rise in raw material costs, will induce a decline in 
purchases of the requisite order of 10 per cent. There 
could be two explanations of such an expected fall in 
demand. Either it could be argued that high prices will 
cause consumers to switch to other sorts of textiles, or 
it could be argued that high prices will induce the public 
to buy less textiles as a whole. 

Cotton and rayon do compete with wool in the retail 
trade to some extent, but this competition is not only 4 
matter of price ; fashion, taste, and weather, are also 
important factors. Moreover, supplies of these textiles 
are not very abundant. The smaller American cotton 
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crop last year reduced world output from 15,041 million 
Ib. to 13,123 million lb., as Table Il shows. World 
consumption in 1950-51 has been provisionally estimated 
at 15,000 million Ib., so that stocks at the end of the 
season are likely to be only 6,071 million Ib., compared 
with 7,948 million Ib. on August 1, 1950. The price of 
American cotton has been stationary since February—at 
the maximum level fixed by the United States Govern- 
ment, or 32 per cent higher than in June, 1950. Egyptian 
cotton has declined since January but it is still 123 per 
cent higher than it was twelve months ago. It is true 
that the prospects for the cotton crop in 1951-52 are 
good ; the American acreage has increased and output 
is continuing to expand in most other countries. But 
even if world output reaches its expected level of about 
16,000 million lb., stocks will have to be built up above 
their present levels. If stocks were raised to 8,000 million 
ib., by no means a high level, supplies available for con- 
sumption would be 1,000 million lb. smaller than in 
1950-51. 
* 

World rayon production increased very sharply during 
1950. As Table III shows, output of rayon yarn, at 1,938 
million Ib., was 17 per cent higher than in 1949 and out- 
put of staple fibre, at 1,542 million Ib., was 45 per cent 
higher. Productive capacity is still increasing, and by the 
end of 1951 it is expected to reach an annual rate of 
4.500 million lb. (yarn and staple fibre). But the shortage 
of raw materials, especially of sulphuric acid, is likely 
10 prevent it from being fully utilised. The industry’s 
other raw materials are also by no means plentiful ; 





laste I]—Wortp PropvuctTion AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON 
Million Ib. 


at SERIORNEE C82 By a 
1938-39 | 1946-47 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 1849-60 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 





ks, August Ist. | 11,973 | 11,917 | 8,705 | 6,937 | 1,037 ot | 6,071° 
orld Production. | 14,124 10,342 | 12,117 | 13,891 | 15,041 {| 13, 16,000* 
fotal Supply ..... | 26,097 | 22,259 | 20,822 | 20,828 | 22,078 | 21,071 | 22,071° 
World Consumption | 14,688 13,554 | 13,885 | 13,791 | 14,130 | 15,000* eee 
Stocks, July 3ist.. | 21,409 | 8,705 | 6,937 | 17,037 | 7,948 | 6,071*) 


{ 























* Forecast 


Source: Commonwealth Economic Committee and International Cotton Advisory 
_onpmittee, 


although more cotton linters should be available with the 
new cotton crop, no significant increase can be expected 
in the supply of woodpulp. It seems unlikely that produc- 
tion this year will increase by more than 10 per cent, 
which would raise it to about 3,800 million Ib.. The price 
of rayon has risen with the price of the other textile 
fibres during the past twelve months ; for viscose staple 
fibre it is now 38 per cent above the level of June, 1950. 


From these figures it would seem that supplies of the 
three textile fibres available for consumption in 1951-52 
might amount to 20,200 million lb., compared with 
20,900 million lb. in 1950-51—and defence requirements 
will have to be met from this smaller total. It may be, of 
course, that demand for textiles as a whole will fall. The 
public has admittedly been re-stocking its wardrobes 
during the past year. Both the value and volume of retail 
sales of textiles in most countries remained at an 
extremely high level from August, 1950, until about 
March, 1951, and part of this buying was no doubt merely 
an anticipation of apprehended es and price-rises. 
Since March, retail sales have declined, but the real test 


of the market will come in the autumn, when textiles 
sales usually increase, 


39 


It would be idle to suppose, however, that the recent 
fall in wool prices has been due to any close reasoning 
about the likely trend of demand for textiles. Most 
buyers distrusted the high levels that wool prices 
reached last March. The general belief was that a rise 
of 40-50 per cent on closing prices of the previous season 
could be sustained, but not the rise of 100-200 per cent 
that March prices represented. That alone induced 
caution. Maximum prices for raw wool were imposed 








Taste IJJ—Wortp PropucTIon or Rayon 
Million Tb. 
| 1938 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 1949 | 1950 1951 
yarn 997 | 1,121 | 127% | 1544 | 1649 | 1,938 | ma 
Rayon staple fibre. Si |; 579 | 685 | 98 | 107] | 1542 | wa 
Total Rayon Pro- 
duction ........ 1,928 | 1690 | 1,961 | 2,452 | 2,720 


: i 


Rayon filament 





| 3480 | 3,800° 





: ~ ® Forecast, - 
Source ; Commonwealth Economic Committee and Rayon Organon. 


by the American Government at the end of January, 
and this, in conjunction with the fall in retail sales, caused 
American buyers to withdraw from the wool market at 
the end of March. The subsequent negotiations on 
international allocation, raising the possibility of an agreed 
maximum price, have helped to foster this feeling of 
uncertainty about the future. In Britain and in certain 
European countries, wool manufacturers have bought 
only as much wool as their available credit and liquid 
resources could cover, without asking the banks for extra 
accommodation—and they have accepted only those 
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orders that they could manufacture from these supplies 
of wool. Most manufacturers could quite easily extend 
their order boaks ; but in recent months it has been the 
manufacturer not the wholesale purchaser of textiles who 
has been unwilling to commit himself for more than a 
few months ahead. 


Wool may be a special case, but it at least emphasises 
the extent to which a commodity market may be affected 
by factors that cannot be assessed statistically. From 
current trends of supply and consumption, wool prices 
might be expected to be firm. They are not—though 
wool is still dearer than rayon compared with before the 
war, though probably no dearer than cotton. The trend 
of prices at the London sales next week will at least show 
whether wool buyers consider the recent fall to be merely 
transitory or whether they feel that a new phase of 
cheaper wool is dawning. 
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HEN the Minister of Labour assured the Amal- 

gamated Engineering Union last week that he 
hoped the defence programme would not necessitate 
a return to direction of labour, he must be presumed to 
have been reckoning that up to 200,000 persons would 
voluntarily switch into defence industry as the programme 
gathers speed. This is the best unofficial guess of the 
volume of eventually required additional defence workers 
who will not be obtained merely by switches in their 
work. It may not be easy to ensure such a movement 
unless strong financial inducements are given—despite 
the evidence that the rate of labour turnover in industry 
is already high. Statistics compiled by the Ministry 
show that nearly 3 million jobs are changed each year, 
though it should be noted that the number of individuals 
involved must be presumed to be much less than this, 
because about a third of these changes occur after less 
than four months in any particular firm. Unfortunately, 
such figures as these throw little light upon the chances 
of manning the defence industries without either resort 
to compulsion or to radical changes in financial policy. 
From this standpoint, the vital question is how far this 
high rate of turnover indicates any genuine mobility—in 
the sense of willingness to move from one industry to 
another, as distinct from movement within individual 
industries that may merely impose a drag on their 
efficiency. 

As yet there is hardly any indication how much of the 
job-changing represents a healthy mobility of the first 
kind. Neither the Ministry of Labour analysis, which 
covers §6,000 firms and 7,000,000 workers in manufac- 
turing industry, nor the recently concluded two-year 
survey of the British Institute of Management, gives any 
clue. Rarely is any record kept of where employees go 
when they leave; indeed, their destination is often 
unknown at the time. From the limited evidence avail- 
able, it may, however, be reasonable to guess that less 
than a thirtieth of the annual turnover of labour 
represents a movement of workers from one industry to 
another. 


This accords with the general impression that post- 
war full employment, in Britain as in the United States, 
had led to an increase, not in genuine mobility, but in 
movements from job to like job, especially by voluntary 
resignation. This cannot be measured statistically, 
because no comprehensive figures of prewar labour turn- 
over in Britain are available ; the only available figures 
relate to local surveys. A comparison of British and 
American experience since the war is shown in the 
accompanying chart, but this has to be qualified because 
the coverage and basis of assessment are different ; the 
Ministry of Labour figures, which were begun in 1948, 
may understate turnover by as much as about a tenth. 
But although the comparisons are uncertain, the 
statistics of postwar labour turnover deserve scrutiny for 
the light they throw upon the problem posed for indus- 
trial management, and maintenance of labour efficiency, 
in conditions of full employment. For measurement 
purposes, labour turnover may be defined as the loss, 
for any reason, of employees who have sooner or later 
to be replaced ; in the accompanying table and chart, 
the number leaving in a given period, normally a year, is 


The Cost of Labour Turnover 
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expressed as a percentage of the average number 
employed over the period. The annual rate of turnover 
for men in manufacturing industry has ranged since 1948 
from 20 per cent to about 40 per cent and for women 
from about 35 to nearly 60 per cent ; the rate for women 
is normally about 50 per cent higher than that for men. 
For both there is a certain seasonal fluctuation, naturally 
more noticeable in the figures for individual firms or 
industries than in the national figures. 


Inevitably, there are substantial differences in the 
rates for different industries. To a large extent, these 
variations seem to reflect differences in the scope for 
movement within an industry rather than in the nature 
of the work done. The important factors relate to indus- 
trial structure, such as the average size of firms in the 
industry, the degree of concentration or localisation of 
the industry—all of which influence the worker’s chances 
of finding convenient alternative openings for employ- 
ment. Thus the figures for oil refining, explosives or 
iron and steel works tend to be relatively low because 





AVERAGE LABOUR TURNOVER BY INDUSTRIES IN 1950 
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verage i, - i r : 
Averag | No. of Firms No, of 





| — Bingios 
Employees | eu VW 
| 
Industrial Groups 
Chemicals and allied trades ...........00- 30-0 2,344 38 
Ptah SANERGONNG os irae dceuikcscancneh | 23-8 1,870 516 
Engineering and electrical goods .......... 4-0 7,831 1,59 
WED: nis gt ch cde beabddas vaaiadobceee i 29-9 5,495 81 
Metal goods (not elsewhere specified)....... j 44-9 4,718 4) 
FO LES PR ann or re eae 41-5 6,408 
Food, drink and tobacco ........sssscccee | 47-7 6,559 ' 
PN as cokeutdhediwexhdd datas skelke | 36-5 6,487 34 
Textiles Group in Detail 
Cotton spinning, doubling ............... | 39-0 633 174 
Cohhnds GORGE ys ois ianedeeceiee cout WOR | 26-8 798 13! 
Woollen and worsted ........cceseeeeeees | 43-8 1,431 195 
Rayon, nylon production ............e+s: 31-6 36 4l 
Rayon, nylon weaving and silk............ i 28-3 352 55 
SAE RG WO MOINS 65s deka bira s oon cis 48-4 71 15 
jute steseens bdduénabaverssshdsedestece he | 14 1 
ope, twine and net .....ccceceeeseecens 44-8 152 15 
OEY is ccuntnenwssenbandé cd uiiccaarroes i 4 954 iT 
MME Radweueiy cotadasesandisennvencouce 4-9 173 10 
SRE Siccerustvabcesetieere ca weaackse 31°5 97 28 
ere te ne, RRR en er mee 4 2035 21 
MOOR Co wicsccvtetirunaensss 53-2 | 414 19 
Se he EP ee ee ba -6 781 87 
Other textile industries ...........000000 a3 253 26 





Source : Ministry of Labour. 





these industries mainly comprise a small number of large 
employers—although the BIM survey showed that this 
correlation is not universal. The jute industry, because of 
the close localisation of a fair number of small or medium- 
sized firms, has a high turnover ; the extreme shortage of 
labour in this industry is a further stimulus to turnover. 
Again, many sections of the engineering industry consist 
of large numbers of medium-sized or small firms with 
particular concentration in the Midlands, and their turn- 
over tends to be high ; here, again, the strong demand 
for labour plays its part, Generalisation drawn from the 
experience of broad industrial groups cannot, however, 
be pushed very far; many internal variations are con- 
cealed in an aggregate figure for a whole group of indus- 
tries, as the figures for textiles shown in the first table 
plainly suggest. It should be noted, too, that differences 
between areas result from the extent of alternative em- 
ployment ; thus the south-west area has a low rate and 
the Midlands or London a high one. 
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The BIM survey clearly brings out some significant 
facts not apparent from the Ministry’s figures—notably 
the high proportion of “ short-term leavers” and the 
preponderance of employees leaving at their own request. 
The BIM sample (a small one, embracing less than 200 
establishments and some 250,000 workers) shows that, of 
the total number of men leaving, an average of nearly a 
fifth left within one month, nearly two-fifths after less 
than four months’ service and almost three-fifths within 
the first year. In each case the proportion was larger in 
1950 than in 1949. For women the percentages are 
almost as high. A local survey by Sheffield University 
and other local investigations show similar results. The 
experience of individual firms has shown that in a period 
of prosperity it is difficult to reduce to much under three- 
fifths the proportion of employees who leave within a year, 
though there has been some progress in reducing the 
proportion who leave within three or four months. 


Any study of reasons for leaving is subject to the 
uncertainty inherent in the data: the reasons given may 
conceal more than they reveal. But the BIM’s results 
give a guide that is largely substantiated by the work 
done at Sheffield. The BIM survey shows that nearly 
45 per cent of the men and 30 per cent of the women 
left because of “ dissatisfaction” with their jobs— 
principally, according to the BIM survey, because they 
found scope for “ personal betterment.” During the 
two years surveyed, these proportions increased as the 
proportion of discharges through redundancy decreased. 
A similar relation between reductions of staff and volun- 
tary resignations has been evident in other studies. 
Moreover, the American labour figures for 1949 seem to 
show the same thing. As reductions of staff decrease 
voluntary leaving usually increases, and vice-versa. 


* 


From a national point of view, as from _ that 
of the individual firm, the serious aspect of labour turn- 
over is that waste is resulting from a high rate of short- 
term leaving—often for insubstantial reasons. It is 
naturally almost impossible to make any calculation of 
the national waste involved in human or financial terms. 
But such evidence as is available does suggest that, at 
least in present conditions, this kind of wastage is 
inherent in over-full employment. For this reason it 
is Not surprising that the problem is attracting research 
projects, which are springing up throughout the country. 
It is conceivable in principle that the wastage may be 
over-emphasised. In the first place, if this is a loss that 
results from over-full employment, there are certainly 


41 


some offsetting gains—even in purely materialistic 
terms. Secondly, a genuine mobility of labour, as distinct 
from merely frictional movements within industries, is 
indispensable if the economy is to remain virile. 


In any case, there is, of course, always a virtually 
irreducible amount of change, attributable to illness, acci- 
dents, marriage, pregnancy, death and retirement. This 
minimum might amount to a turnover rate of about 3 
per cent for men and Io to 12 per cent for women. The 
more nearly an economy approaches one hundred per 
cent employment, the more clearly does some degree of 
movement above this minimum become a functional 
need. If, therefore, the present rate of turnover were 
by and large resulting in productively purposeful 
changes, there would be far less cause for concern: but 
the evidence is otherwise. Much too high a proportion 
is short-term movement. 


This kind of movement involves a wastage for the 
individual, the business unit and the whole national 
economy. It is most visible to the business unit. A too 
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rapid turnover of workers wastes time, labour and 
materials, and causes a general dislocation. To some 
extent it can be measured financially. Little has yet 
been done to investigate these financial costs, but two 
methods have been suggested. In the simpler, the cost 
is assessed under a number of heads, as given 
recently in a pamphlet issued by the Institute of Costs 
and Works Accountants. Apart from the expense of 
the employment office and incidental costs of engaging 
labour, the other main items considered are the training 
of new employees, the fact that the wage-costs of output 
by new employees are higher than for fully-trained 
workers, the overtime caused by deiays in filling 
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THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LTD. 


is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation (Australia) Pty. Limited, Sydney, Perth and Melbourne: 
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42 
es, and delays 


vacancies, and the extra scrap, tool breakag 
in output. For four units employing altogether between 
2,500 and 3,000 people, the cost of the turnover of 
operatives was assessed at £17,000 a year (including 
only what the pamphlet refers to as “ replacement 

costs, since to include also what it calls “ preventive ” 
costs, such as the expense of the pension scheme and of 
the whole of personnel administration, would be to 
deprive the calculation of meaning). Of this total, 
{£6,000 was the cost of training, and the rest 
was mainly attributable to the inefficiency of new 
labour, the cost of the employment department 
and the loss of output ‘tien, delay in obtaining 
new workers. The cost of replacing a worker 
who left was put at about £100. But in these firms a 
larger sum than would probably be typical was spent 
on training, and aggregate turnover was low ; expressed 
in terms of the whole labour force, for example, the cost 
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per employee was only about {10 a year. Hence this 
figure of £100 a replacement, the only one available 
that is based on costing inside industrial concerns in 
Britain, is probably unrepresentative ; and any national 
figure of cost that it t be tempting to calculate on 
such a basis would have no real meaning. 


Given the fact that some degree of change in the 
labour force is not only inevitable but also desirable, 
it is evident that the optimum figure must vary widely 
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from firm to firm, A unit in an isolated area 
such as Devon or a Welsh valley, where few alternative 
occupations offer, may suffer from a high rate of absen- 
teeism instead of high labour loss ; absenteeism increased 
during the war both in the United States and Britain 
when to leave one’s employment was difficult. 


In many instances, too, the labour turnover rate, like 
the rate of productivity, may to some extent be considered 
an index of managerial efficiency on the personnel side, 
but it is one that needs careful reading. Even in con- 
ditions of full employment, loss of employees can be 
limited by good personnel management and recruitment 

licy ; and some firms have been particularly success- 
Fal in this direction in the last two or three years. Two 
problems confront management here: first to pick 
people who will be able to settle down, and, second, to 
ensure that the atmosphere in the unit where the 
employee works gives an encouragemient to stay. Selec- 
tion has been studied and tested methods of interview- 
ing and aptitude-testing (not necessarily complicated) 
are available. Some firms have also tried the payment 
of workers’ bonuses on a group basis, which strengthens 
the cohesion of the working unit, as well as having other 
obvious advantages. 

Research has its fashions: and labour turnover is now 
a fashionable subject. The numerous projects of research 
that are now being undertaken in various universities 
may yield much that will be helpful to managements. 
The work of Sheffield University has already led to 
meetings with representatives of firms that have proved 
profitable to both sides. Yet there is a danger of over- 
elaboration of statistical analysis covering industries or 
localities, and of too little attention to the individual 
company. What is particularly needed in the way of 
research—perhaps the BIM may consider initiating it— 
is a series of published case-studies of the experienc: 
and of the financial cost of turnover in individual con- 
cerns, not necessarily with disclosure of their identity. 
The more closely focused the inquiry, the more likely 
it is to be of value to industry. 


Business Notes 


Micawber Takes Stock 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer on Wednesday last 
made the release of the quarterly figures of gold and dollar 
reserves the occasion for a general stock-taking of Britain’s 
economic position as it has develo since the framing of 
the estimates in this year’s Economic Survey. His reckoning 
of the debits and credits in these trends, and the general tone 
of his comments, are likely to disquiet all save the closest and 
most hardened of observers. On the credit side there is the 
fact that industrial production in the first five months of this 
year has been running at about the level upon which the 
Government’s budgetary and economic planning was based 
—-at some § per cent above the rate for the similar period 
last year. Given the anxieties about supplies of raw materials, 
this is a heartening performance—especially as Mr Gaitskell 
now declares that, although shortages of materials remain 
an obstacle to further progress, the position is not so 
menacing as it was a little while ago. This, however, virtually 
exhausts his list of credit items, and they are appreciably 
outweighed by the debits. The performance of almost every 
other major element in the balance sheet has fallen short of 
the Economic Survey’s hopes. 

Despite an increase in United Kingdom exports to the 
dollar area, the gold and dollar surplus of the sterling area 
as a whole has run down to very small figures in the past 


quarter, and the deterioration continues. Moreover, as the 
month by month trade figures had already indicated, Britaia’s 
own balance of payments with the rest of the world has 
worsened much more sharply even than the Survey had 
envisaged. Almost all the adverse tendencies there set out, 
the Chancellor declared, “ are developing more strongly than 
we expected ’—notably, of course, the worsening of th: 
terms of trade. Though he would not commit himseli © 
any quantitative estimates, he evidently expects the first hali- 
year’s figures to show an appreciably bigger overall deficit 
than could be attributable to any stock-piling purchases. 
Hence the problem of the overseas balance “is likely to 
return to the centre of the economic picture.” Because of 
the steepness of the rise in import costs, the volume of 
exports needs to be raised even further than the Survey 
assumed, if the threatened return to substantial oversess 
borrowing is to be averted—and this has to be attempted 
in the face of fast-rising competitive pressure of defence 


demands, not to mention the hesitancy of some oversess 
markets. 


If these additional exports are to be achieved, they imply 
an appreciably bigger cut in home consumption than w4s 
officially deemed necessary three months ago ; yet consump- 
tion in at least the first three or four months of this ys! 
was actually running at some 5 per cent above its corre 
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sponding 1950 level. Despite this, the Chanceilor still does 
not concede that the budget was insufficiently disinflationary 
at the time it was framed; he consoles himself with the 
reflection that the rise in consumption may have been mainly 
due to non-recurring “ forestalling” buying that is now 
exhausting itself. He admits, however, that tougher measures 
may be necessary—yet declines to say the form they may 
take if and when the Government can screw up its courage 
to take them. In the meantime, it is content to “ discuss ” 
with exporting interests the steps needed to raise exports— 
and is apparently not hopeful that much can be secured 
from higher export prices. “ If,’ declares Mr Micawber 


| Gaitskell, “industry feels unable to achieve considerable 


increases ” in physical exports, the “ situation will begin to 
look very serious.” When will the Government “ feel able ” 
10 do something about it ? 


a & . 
Gold Flow Slackens 


The deterioration that the Chancellor had to announce 
in the sterling area’s gold and dollar surplus was even greater 
than most observers had expected. During the second 
guarter of 1951 this surplus amounted to only $54 million, 
compared with a surplus of $360 million in the first quarter 
of 1951 and of $398 million in the fourth quarter of 1950. 
Receipts under the European Recovery Programme, 
in respect of allotments made before the end of 1950, 
amounted to $§§ million in the past quarter. The gold and 
dollar reserve was thus strengthened by $109 million and 
amounted to $3,867 million on June 30th, compared with 
$3,758 million on March 3Ist. 


The Chancellor mentioned three factors as mainly respon- 
sible for the decline in the dollar surplus in the second 
quarter. The first was an increase in expenditure on imports 
from the dollar area by the whole of the sterling area. The 
second was a decline—partly seasonal—in exports from the 
overseas sterling area to the dollar area. The third was a 
reduction in net receipts of gold and dollars from non-dollar 
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(US $ Million) 
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whose gold settlements in favour of the United Kingdom 
last quarter amounted to only $17 million against $76 million 
in the preceding quarter. The Chancellor added “it is 
quite likely that these less favourable influences will continue 
during the next few months.” They will be seriously aggra- 
vated if the worst befalls in Persia and the products of the 
Abadan refinery are temporarily lost. In answer to a ques- 
Lon, the Chancellor estimated that the gross additional dollar 


cost to the sterling area of replacing Persian oil would be 
about $350 million a year. 


43 
Buoyant Production 


Although the § per cent gain in industrial production, 
by comparison with the first five months of 1950, is slightly 
better than the 4 per cent increase assumed in the Economic 
Survey, the Chancellor wisely put his emphasis on the fact 
that it is much less than the rate of gain in the year 1950 as a 
whole. The direct dislocating effects of the starting of addi- 
tional arms production have scarcely begun to make them- 
selves felt ; and the effects of shortages of key materials have 
so far been minimised by drawing upon stocks and by manu- 
facturers’ ingenuity. Mr Gaitskell naturally drew some 
encouragement from the recent output record, but he 
INDUSTRIAL PRopuUcTION: INDICES AND OvuTPUT oF CERTAIN 
SELECTED MANuFAcTURES, 1950-51 
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Metal working machine tools (3 months) 12,582 10,569 +19 
Agricultural tractors (5 months) ...... 59,975 44,004 +36 


LC. engines (3 months) ...........4.. 90,100 71,700 + 26 


emphasised his uncertainty about the adequacy of forth- 
coming supplies of the two most important materials for the 
economy, coal and steel. On coal prospects, which are dis- 
cussed in a later note, the Chancellor added his voice to those 
calling for the utmost economy in fuel use, and reiterated 
his desire for a level of coal exports high enough to assist in 
obtaining iron ore, wood pulp, pyrites and timber from 
customers on the Continent. Imported iron ore supplies 
remain the key to 1951 steel production. Although home ore 
consumption is being increased and the scrap drive is bring- 
ing in valuable additional amounts of steel-making material, 
success or failure in achieving the 16 million tons of ingot 
steel output aimed at this year depends mainly upon whether 
the ore already purchased by the steel industry can be 
shipped to Britain in time. Failing this, any build-up towards 
full production at the new Margam and Trostre mills is likely 
to be achieved only by depriving other steel finishing plant 
of crude steel. 


The most important industry in which shortages of raw 
materials have markedly limited production—essentially 
shortages of sheet steel and certain zinc die-castings—is the 
motor industry. Up to the end of May car production was 
6 per cent below the 1950 figure, though production of com- 
mercial vehicles and chassis was held slightly above last 
year’s, and output of agricultural tractors was 36 per cent 
higher. Rayon production, affected at the beginning of the 
year by the sharp cut in sulphur supplies, has since recovered, 
thanks to the industry’s more economical use of raw materials 
and to its success in obtaining sulphur and acid from outside 
America. For the moment, there are hopes that the shortages 
of these basic materials may be eased, or at least not accen- 
tuated, during the remainder of the year. Coal supplies may 
be the determining factor in the level of industrial production 
as a whole. 


* * * 


Financial Agreement With Egypt 


The Anglo- tian eement on the release of 
Egyptian sterling balances, which was initialled last March, 
was formally signed in Egypt this week. The agreement 
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provides for the immediate release of £25 million from 
Egypt’s blocked sterling account of £230 million ; of this 
the equivalent of $40 million can be taken in dollars. There- 
after, and for the next ten years, Egypt will be allowed to 
draw {10 million a year, together with an additional 
£5,000,00¢ a year up to a total of £35 million if its current 
account falls below £45 million. The agreement also pro- 
vides for the supply of petroleum products worth {11 million 
annually to Egypt; this will be paid for out of Egypt's 
current sterling earnings and agreed sterling releases. It will 
be recalled that, after the agreement was initialled and pub- 
lished in March, it encountered strong political opposition 
in Britain and that special exception was taken to the 
petroleum clauses in view of Egypt’s continued refusal to 
allow tankers to proceed to the Haifa refineries through the 
Suez Canal. Subsequent events in Persia have reinforced 
these criticisms. Even when the difficulties that stood in 
the way of the achievement of any agreement at all are com- 
prehended—and nobody who has read the propaganda in the 
Egyptian press against the agreement will underestimate them 
—the impression left by this settlement is that the British 
Government has been willing to give too much away. 


* * * 
First Quarter’s “ Above-Line” Surplus 


The Exchequer returns for the first quarter of the 
financial year disclosed an “above-line ” surplus of £13.8 
million of ordinary revenue, compared with one of just over 
{41 million in the first quarter of 1950-51 and with a virtual 
balance for the corresponding period two years ago. This 
surplus has been achieved despite an increase in ordinary 
expenditure (including sinking fund) by £105 million, to 
£832 million. This increase affords the first clear evidence 
of the effects of defence spending, although it still forms only 
a modest proportion of the large increase in total above-line 
expenditure that is envisaged for the full year; including 
the allowance of {£160 million for defence supplementaries, 
the budget provision for the year is £940 million above the 
actual expenditure of 1950-51. The fact that a moderate 
surplus has been achieved in the first three months reflects 
the buoyancy of “ ordinary” revenue, which has risen from 
£769 million to £846 million—by an amount that is actually 
more than proportional to the increase of £258 million for 
which the Chancellor budgeted for the full year. This 
strength of revenue has not, moreover, been due to any 
adventitious receipts; revenue from the sale of surplus 
stores, trading services and from miscellaneous items has in 
the aggregate declined in almost strict conformity with the 
budget estimates. More than half the quarter’s gain has 
been attributable to the strength of customs and excise, which 
in turn is a reflection of rising prices and increased purchases. 
Customs revenue, up by nearly £27 million, already shows 
a slightly bigger rise than was expected for the full year, 
while excise mee have risen by {15.8 million compared 
with an expected drop of £4,300,000 for the full year. 
Income tax, expected to provide an additional £220 million 
in the year, has so far yielded an additional {29.5 million. 

Expenditure below-the-line has been running beyond 
estimate. After deducting below-line receipts, net expendi- 
ture has risen by £12 million to approximately £123 million ; 
the increase expected for the full year was £23 million. This 
trend is wholly due to the sharp rise in loans to local authori- 
ties ; over the full year these were expected to decline by 
£13 million, but have risen by fully £19 million in the first 
quarter. The upshot is an overall deficit of approximately 
£109 million, or £40 million more than that for the first 
quarter of 1950-51. . 


* * * 
The Second Coal Board 


Mc Noel-Baker saved up few surprises for his belated 
appointments to the National Coal Board. Since early this 
year, Sir Hubert Houldsworth’s has been the name most 
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frequently ti to succeed Lord Hyndley as chairman of 
he Dank: = ep are em East Midlands to Hobart 
House may not take place without occasioning some heart- 
burn within various strata of the NCB hierarchy ; but the 
Minister might have taken even longer trying to find an 
equally acceptable—and willing—chairman from outside 
nationalised coal. Sir Hubert has been associated with the 
successful experimental work upon new mining methods and 
machines carried out in the East Midlands Division in the 
last three years: and if he should wish to promote the wider 
application of these experimental techniques more quickly 
that the Board has hitherto ordered, that may be no bad 
thing. His recent experience of running a coal business with 
roughly 100,000 employees, and an output of about 40 
million tons worth some £86 million a year, 1s backed by 
great experience of the legal side of the industry. And his 
step upward from the divisional level, which is shared by 
Mr W. J. Drummond, who becomes one of the two new 
deputy chairmen, may bring a different viewpoint into the 
Board’s discussions of the proper structure of the industry. 

The new appointments almost entirely dispose of the 
original functional pattern of the Board by which its members 
were the responsible heads of its major departments. Mr 
Ebby Edwards and Sir Charles Ellis will presumably retain 
their special interest in labour relations and in science respec- 
tively, but like the other new members they are now 
described as “ non-functional ”; Sir Lionel Lowe, who has 
recently suffered considerable ill-health, has not been re- 
appointed, and the Board will now have no designated finance 
member. Sir Geoffrey Vickers, who also remains with the 
Board, has never been a functional member. 

Its new members should add considerable strength. Sir 
Eric Coates, the second new deputy-chairman, is new to 
the industry, and brings considerable experience of finance 
and administration. Mr Drummond, on the other hand, 
has a long experience of controlling coal-mining operations 
under private and public enterprise. Sir Andrew Bryan, one 
of the country’s most distinguished mining scientists, has an 
unrivalled and impartial familiarity with the industry’s 
management problems. With the part-time members, all of 
whom remain, the second Coal Board should be considerably 
stronger than the first has been, particularly in recent months 
It will be judged by its approach to certain fundamental 
weaknesses that the present Board, pre-occupied with day- 
to-day routine, has recently tended to shelve. 


* * * 


—And the Next Coal Winter 


Immediate coal prospects, however, are enough to worry 
the Government. At the miners’ conference this week Mr 
Noel-Baker emphasised that coal consumption is still 
rising faster than output, and that another crisis this winter 
is possible. The Minister devoted most of his speech to 
the need for “ desperate efforts” to avoid wasting fuel: he 
did not specifically suggest that the miners might resume 
Saturday working in the pits earlier than they now expect 
to, and Sir William Lawther, in replying, promised his 
remarks only “ the serious consideration they merit.” The 
Minister did, however, say he had decided to set up 3 
committee of unspecified composition to study “the wider 
aspects of national fuel policy”: and, on the subject 0! 
manpower, that he contemplated increased recruitment of 
foreign labour if the miners could not be found at home. 
For since the middle of April the growth in coal mining 
manpower that had been so conspicuous in the previous four 
months seems to have come to an end. The industry’s labour 
force has remained stationary at a little above 700,000, with 
a slight decline of about a thousand men in the last five 
weeks. But the number of men at the coal-face is stil! 
increasing, as recruits become more skilled: and soon the 
arrival of Italian workers will swell the figures. 

With half the year over, coal budgeting looks more practt- 
cable. The Board is not likely to be able to do much more 
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Where can your goods go? 


The world is wide—but economic conditions, currency 
restrictions and the like exercise a limiting effect . . . It is 
part of the service of the Westminster Bank to provide the 
accurate and up-to-date information on trade conditions 
which must form the background to any discussions of 
new markets and new business ventures. This facility is 
included in the wider service which the Bank offers to 
all importers and exporters and which is described in a 
booklet called The Foreign Business Service of the Westminster 
Bank. Your nearest branch will be glad to give you a copy. 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 














Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and 
Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China have already opened to the public. At New York 
the day’s work has not yet begun. In the East at Colombo 
it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is finished for 
another day. But wherever business men engaged in the 
Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 
of The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled 
assistance and efficient banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, §.W.1. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 

New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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The busy streets of any Australian city show a cross-section of 
Australian people who are engaged in a large variety of occupa- 
| tions and equally as varied and numerous are their requirements 
| &% consumers—a situation weighted with possibilitics for 
| British business houses ... But a sound principle when framing 
| any Australian marketing scheme is to precede planning by 
| consultation with the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. For the 
Commonwealth Bank knows Australia. Its intricate network 
of branches throughout Australia provides a large source of 
information on any question of Australian life or industry. 
Its Financial Information Service is at the disposal of all 
British business houses. ‘ 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


8 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. And at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 
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A Safety First Investment f | 


91° per annum 
Income tax borne by the Society 


Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are 
accepted for investment in the Abbey National. 
For further particulars, apply for a copy of the 
Society's Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 


Total Assets £122,000,000 
Reserves £6,656,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.8 
For address of local office see Telephone Directory 
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Banking with Barclays 


New Enterprise ? 


We have no statistics showing the number of 
people who have made a success of their 
business with no help at all from their bank. .. 
but we are quite sure that it must be extra- 
ordinarily small. It’s obvious enough, when 
you think it out—a large part of our purpose 


in life is to assist the enterprising, even if the 


help is no more than a word of advice at the 


beginning of the enterprise. If you are thinking 
adventurously it will be worth your while to have 
a talk with one of our managers. He will tell you 


of the ways in which Barclays can help you. 
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BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability.) 


tinancia!l Agents of the 
Government of Canada in London 


The Bank undertakes genera! banking business and 
with its numerous branches offers special facilities 
in Canada and the United States. 


CAPITAL... ns ene ove $36,000,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $51,498,000 
) ASSETS IN EXCESS OF... .«- —$2,000,000,000 


Huntly &, Orummond, Esq., Honorary President 
B. C. Gardner, Esq., M.C., President. 
Louis L. Lang, Esq., C. F. Sise, Esq., Vice-Presidents. 
Gordon R. Bali, Esq., Genera! Manager 





Head Office: MONTREAL 


Over 560 branches in Canada covering every province, 
and in New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 


London Offices : 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
A. D. Harper, Manager 
9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mali, S.W.1. 
T E Roberts. Manager 
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AUSTRALIA*<: 


British business firms can materially 
benefit by information based on reports 
from 600 branches and agencies through- 
out Australia. 

For details of this service write to the 
Information Department of: — 






THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
7, Lothbury, London, E.C.a 


Incorporated tn Victoria. Kotablished 1696 


Other London offices at 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. and 8, Pridsee Suet, B02 
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than agree with Mr Gaitskell’s emphasis upon the importance 
of coal exports: it should perhaps be said that the possibility 
of coal imports next winter has not been entirely ruled out. 
The output side of the balance at present appears to offer 
roughly 211 million tons of deep-mined coal, 12 million 
{rom the opencast sites, and 1,200,000 tons from America ; 
about 224 million tons in all. On the consumption side, 
inland consumption may well equal the size of deep-mined 
cutput, unless material shortages in industry affect the use of 
{uel more than they have done yet ; to this 211 million tons 
there must be added perhaps 4,000,000 tons for bunkering, 
arid 3-4,000,000 tons to build stocks at the beginning of the 
winter to a highest-ever level. —The NCB may thus be hard 
put to export the 6,000,000 tons or more that they have ten- 
tatively in mind at present, unless stocks are to suffer. 


The Board’s financial statement for the first quarter of this 
vear shows that it sustained a loss of £3,500,000 on imported 
coal ; some £300,000 was already taken into account in 1950, 
and about £700,000 remains to be charged against later 
accounts, making a total loss of perhaps {4,500,000 on 
American coal during the winter. Exports during the 
quarter were less than 1,400,000 tons, compared with more 
than 4,000,000 tons in the first quarter of 1950, which 
snvolved the Board in another considerable loss of revenue on 
higher-priced overseas sales. Rises in wages, operative over 
most of the period, cost roughly 1s, 1d. a ton, and brought 
che average earnings of miners, above and below ground, to 
about £10 a week. The fairly generously estimated rises in 
niand prices, however, kept the NCB out of the red even in 

expensive a period: it showed a surplus for the quarter of 
£983,100, compared with {693.204 in the last quarter of 
1950 and £§,600.011 in the first quarter. 


= * * 


Repayment of RFC Loan 


The loan that the British Government obtained from 
‘he Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 1941 will be 
Anally repaid on October 1st next. This loan was originally 
arranged in order to make it unnecessary for Britain to con- 
unue the sale of its direct investments in the United States— 
sales of which the Courtauld’s Viscose operation stands out 
as such a costly example. The amount negotiated in 1941 
was $425 million, but, as Lend-Lease assistance went into its 
full stride not long after the agreement was signed, only 
$390 million was ever drawn. With the repayment of the 
‘oan, the securities held as collateral. will be freed. This 
collateral consists in part of quoted and marketable securi- 
hes and in part of direct investments—the latter mainly 
nsurance companies operating in America but owned by 
United Kingdom interests or American branches of British 
insurance companies. The whole of these direct investments 
enc a small part of the marketable securities were never 
vested in the Treasury but were borrowed from the owners 
and pledged with the RFC. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer explained this week that these borrowed securi- 
bes will be returned to the owners. Most of the marketable 
‘ecurities, however, were bought outright by the Treasury. 
Tbe Chancellor will be prepared to consider resale of some 
cf these at current market value to former British holders, 
cut only where this will enable substantial former share- 
holders to resume an active interest in undertakings with 
which they were previously associated. The rest of the 
securities will, as a general rule, be retained in Treasury 
ownership, 

According to evidence given before a Senate Banking 
Committee in Washington some years ago, the market value 
of the securities that were held as collateral for the RFC 
Can was $360 million in 1945 ; it will have increased appre- 
Ciably since then. Although some of the securities have since 
been sold and others will be resold to the former owners, a 
substantial block of them will remain to form the. stock-in- 


trade of an investment trust that will presumably be run by. 
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His Majesty’s Government—an interesting new field for stzte 
enterprise and one that may evoke some criticism in the 
United States. The dollar income on the collateral pledged 
against the RFC loan, which has hitherto been earmarked to 
meet annual interest and capital repayments on the loan, 
will now feed the doilar balance of payments. Any relief 
from this source, however, will be more than offset by the 
payments on the United States and Canadian dollar credits 


of 1946, repayments of which are due to begin on 
December 31st next. 


* * * 


Finance Bill’s Third Reading 


The Finance Biil duly received its third reading last 
Tuesday after its laborious passage through the Commons. 
The tax concessions granted since the introduction of the 
Bill are likely to cost £4.700,000 in a full year (out of a 
total tax revenue of {£4,015 million). This calculation in- 
cludes the cost of the concessions in the new schedule of 
Entertainments Duty (discussed in The Economist last week) 
and the exemption of tooth brushes and certain boot and 
shoe materials from purchase tax, but it excludes the esti- 
mated effects of the concession on initial allowances for 
shipbuilding and the drawback permitted for oil incorporated 
in exported goods ; the Financial Secretary described the 
effect of these last two concessions as “ difficult to put inte 
figures.” 


Perhaps the most important achievement of the long 
debates, however, is that the Treasury has been induced to 
put on record certain “ dispensations ” of the blanket powers 
that the original draft of the Bill proposed to give it over 
what it chooses to regard as tax evasion. Thus Clause 
24 of the Bill has been made slightly less damaging to the 
British banking system by the provision that overseas 
recipients of bank interest should have the right to obtain 
exemption from returning it as taxable income. Clause 29 
(which is designed to prevent transactions that might lead 
to evasion of profits tax) has been improved by certain last 
minute amendments that will prevent any direction from 
being made under it if the transactions concerned are cleared 
in advance by consultation between the company and the 
inland revenue ; in addition, the provisions of this clause will 
not apply to reductions of dividends or the issue of debentures 
for cash. The Treasury has made some cautious promises 
about the circumstances in which its powers (under Clause 
33) to prevent the migration of companies overseas will not 
be used; and the Commissioners of Inland Revenue will 
be required to specify the circumstances under which their 
new powers in relation to double taxation (under Clause 34) 
will be used. After two months of labour the mountain of 
debates has therefore brought forth a few welcome mice. 


7 * “ 


Commodities and Peace Talks 


The commodity markets have naturally tended to ease 
this week as the prospects of a truce in Korea have grown 
more bright. But, except possibly in wool (which is dis- 
cussed, together with cotton and rayon, in a separate article 
on page 38), there has still been nothing remotely resembling 
a collapse. The markets have generally been content to 
mark down the prices of those commodities that have risen 
most dramatically since the Korean war broke out—and_this 
marking-down has been superimposed on the seasonal fall 
in agricultural prices. 

At this juncture it is instructive to compare the relative 
movements of commodity prices over the whole period of 
the Korean war. Four or five groupings can be distingui 
on this basis. At the bottom of the list are the main cereals 
and cocoa and coffee, which are less, or little more than, 
20 per cent above the prices at which they stood twelve 
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months ago. Although some of these commodities are now 
showing seasonal declines, they should not be particularly 
vulnerable to the psychological effects of an outbreak of 
peace in Korea. Coffee, in particular, which has shown signs 
of recovery this week, is likely to remain in inadequate 
supply ; the full effect of German demand has not yet been 
felt on this market. Zinc and copper make up a second 
grouping, for they have risen by only 25 to 30 per cent since 
June, 1950; neither has shown any weakness recently, and 
demand for them is unlikely to be met during the next year 
or so. Lead, tin, shellac, flax and sugar fall into a third 
grouping, since their prices, at the end of June, 1951, were 
still some 50 per cent or more above those of June, 1950. 
Except for lead (which is in any case more likely to ease 
than copper or zinc) the prices of all this group have declined 
Commopity Prices aT Montu-ENnps 
(June, 1950= 100) 
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during the week. Until last week the sugar price remained 
unexpectedly firm, given the large beet crop; it fell to 7 
cents per lb. this week. Shellac and tin, like copra and 
rubber, are particularly sensitive at the present time ; tin 
has fallen over the past week by £45 to £905 a ton, its 
lowest since February. Higher up the list, the prices of 
both jute and sisal are still nearly double their pre-Korea 
level. Jute has fallen heavily this week to £208 per ton. It 
is hoped that the jute crop in Pakistan—and possibly also in 
India—will be decidedly larger than last season. As sisal 
is in part a substitute for jute, both these commodities may 
now prove weak. Among the commodities that rose most 
sharply in the year following the outbreak of the Korean war 
are tallow, which rose by about 100 per cent in the twelve 
months, and wolfram, which rose by about 300 per cent. 
The price of tallow fell again this week and supplies are now 
plentiful. Wolfram, too, which was rising up to the end of 
June, has now fallen to 5424s. a unit. It has been adversely 
affected by reports that an agreement on maximum prices 
has been reached in the International Materials Conference 
in Washington ; this maximum price is expected to be about 
20s. a unit below its present price. 





* * * 


The Future of FCI 


The nationalisation of steel has robbed the Finance Cor- 
poration for Industry of its favourite child. On March 31st 
last the corporation’s investments and loans outstanding still 
amounted to £54.5 million (actually {£22 million more than 
a year before). No less than £35 million of this £54.5 million, 
however, represented advances to the Steel Company of 
Wales, and another {5,100,000 was accounted for by loans 
to other undertakings that have fallen under the axe of 
nationalisation. All this steel money will be repaid in due 
course, and, when it is, the FCI will be left with a very 
depleted bag of assets. The total of its loans outside the 
steel industry at the end of March amounted to only £14.3 
million, to which may be added £13.9 million of commit- 
ments that have not yet been translated into actual loans. 
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Although this residual portfolio includes some likely 
“ winners ” (including the corporation’s once criticised loan 
to Ultramar), it may also contain an appreciable segment oj 
ventures of uncertain profitability. The corporation wrote 
down its investments in some of these ventures so heavily 
last year that no net profit was shown—despite a rise in gross 
investment income from {£705,276 to £1,457,504. 


It would be unfair to judge FCI’s financial prospects 
from last year’s disappointing absence of profit. The cor- 
poration has always followed a policy of seeking only a very 
narrow margin of profit from ventures in the development 
stage ; it has aimed to recoup itself later by securing profit. 
able options over a proportion of any of the equities and 
preference shares that its foster children may issue wher 
they float themselves off into the ordinary capital market— 
as at least one of the Corporation’s bigger ventures is likel; 
to do quite soon. (Incidentally, the corporation expects to get 
some compensation from the Government for its loss of 
this sort of option on some of its steel loans.) But it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that FCI now faces a 
central dilemma of policy. It was set up originally to make 
loans to industries whose postwar capital requirements 
seemed likely to be either too large (as in steel) or too risky 
—at least on a short view—for the ordinary new issue market 
to handle. Those of its customers that came to it because 
their requirements were “too large” are now mostly the 
monopoly of the state ; it may be prepohderantly those whose 
projects seem too uncertain to appeal to ordinary investors 
that now stand in a lengthening queue at its door. 


* * * 


Pyrites Supplies 

In the United States, in this country and to a less 
extent in those European countries still using elemental 
sulphur, sulphuric a producers are turning to pyrites; in 
Britain during 1951 and 1952 a number of new or converted 
plants are expected to be ready to use pyrites. Courtaulds, 
for example, has announced in its annual report for 1950 
not only that it is converting some existing plants to use 
pyrites, but also that any additional plant for acid production 
would have to be based on pyrites. The United States 
is getting some pyrites from Canada, but Britain’s main 
source is Spain. Spanish production fell severely during 
both the Spanish civil war and the second world war ; but 
even in 1936 the Spanish pyrites industry was in decline, 
as a result partly of extensions of pyrites mining in other 
countries, of the cheapness of United States sulphur and 
of the extraction of sulphur from other sources. At the end 
of the war, therefore, the industry had over ten years’ leeway 
to make up in rehabilitation of unavoidably neglected 
plant and machinery, and in the installation of modern 
equipment ; and since 1945 this process has been held up by 
difficulties in Spain. The Spanish Government controls 
foreign currency earnings and has delayed the issue of impor! 
licences for machinery, which is mostly British ; and it is 
now difficult either to attract new miners or to get back old 
miners lost in the thirties. Thus pyrites exports only reached 
a total of between 1,200,000 and 1,300,000 tons during 195° 
compared with an average for the years 1928, 1929 and 1930 
of 2,650,000 tons ; the Rio Tinto mines, the largest Spanish 
producer, produced about 650,000 tons in 1950, compared 
with 1,200,000 in 1937. 


As the recently published annual reports suggest, both 
the Rio Tinto Company and the Tharsis Sulphur and Copper 
Company are more optimistic now about securing the 
required machinery and increasing output in the next yeat 
or two. The Spanish Government is allowing 74 per cent 
of the foreign currency from pyrites export for the purchas¢ 
of new plant (and a further 74 per cent to repay the use of the 
companies’ foreign currency for previous purchase) under 
what is called “operation P.” Since the latter part of last 
year procurement of machinery has been easier, although 
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What is management’s greatest asset ? 


ANYONE who searches deeply into the reasons for 
business success comes to realise this: 


The greatest asset Management has is the ability 
continually to bring fresh thinking to business 
problems. Because it can best reaffirm past decisions, 
confirm present policies, or detect a need for a 
change. 


So important is it, that providing fresh thinking 
about advertising and consumer-sales problems is 
the greatest responsibility of everyone who works 
at Young & Rubicam, Limited. 


Bird, Alfred, & Sons Limited, Birmingham 
Custard, Jellies, Blancmange 
Golden Raising Powder, Baking Powder 
Century Foods (catering), Certo, Puddena 
Spongie, Maxwell House Coffee, Grape-Nuts 
Post Toasties, Instant Postum 


Bird, Alfred, & Sous (Ireland) Limited, Dublin 
Custard, Jellies, Milk Pudding Mixture 
Tea-cake Mixture, Puddena, Spongie 


Chiswick Products Limited, London 
Nugget Shoe Polish 


Time-Master 


Lenden 


Dentifrice 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
“‘Sanforized *” Service, Manchester 
“Sanfor’”’ (Continental) Tide 


Dictaphone Company Limited, Londen 


Star double edge Blades 


It was just six years ago this month that the 
first Young & Rubicam-prepared advertisement 
appeared in the British Press. 


During these years, it has been impressed upen 
our people that they will be judged and rewarded 
on their ability to produce a steady flow of fresh 
thinking for our Clients. 


Apply such thinking with sound judgment, and 
you have an approach that Young & Rubicam is 
using to the advantage of the manufacturers of 
these fine and varied products: 


Hedley, Thomas, & Ce. Limited 


Neweastle-on-Tyne 


Heinz, H. J., Company Limited, Lendon 
Strained Foods, Pickles, Salad Creasn, 
Soups, and Institutional 


Ever-Ready Razor Products Limited, 


Mars, Limited, Slough 
Banjo, Spangles, Milky Way (Belgium) 


Reckitt and Colman Limited, Hull 





Gibbs, D. & W., Li 
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Steradent 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, LTD. Advertising 


ROXBURGHEB HOUSE, 285 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT ST.. LONDON. W.1 
PHONE REG.7282 
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ASK THE MAN 
WHO KNOWS 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia or New Zealand will tel) you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade with those countries 
is the Bank of New South Wales — largest 
commercial bank there. 

You are invited to use our specialist services 


through your own bank. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON 0 €S: 29 Thr le Street, 6.0.2, 
i $ Berkeley Ee! wil 


(INOORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 























CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liabiity Company Incorporated in France) 


orice’ 40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 


WES1 END BRANCH 
25/271, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, 5.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 

FRANCS PAYABLE BY ALL BRANCHES AND 

CORRESPONDENTS OF THE BANK IN ANY 

COUNTRY OF THE EUROPEAN PAYMENTS 
UNION. 


OVER 1,300 ‘BRANCHES ‘IN FRANCE 
Also in ALGERIA, BELGIUM, CAMEROONS, EGYPT, FRENCH 
GUINEA, IVORY COAST, LUXEMBURG, MONACO, MOROCCO 
SARRE, SENEGAL, SPAIN SWITZERLAND, TUNISIA. 
Representative in Frankfort on Main 
SUBSIDIARY IN BRAZIL: 
BANCO FRANCES £ BRASILEIRO S.A. 
RIO DE JANEIRO. SANTOS AND SAO PAULO. 
SUBSIDIARY IN LEBANON: 
BANQUE G. TRAD (CREDIT LYONNAIS) S, A. L. BEIRUT. 
SUBSIDIARY IN PORTUGAL: 
CREDIT FRANCO-PORTUGAIS, LISBON AND OPORTO. 
EVERY CLASS OF BANKING BUSINESS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


( Incorporated in India, Liability of Members is limited) 
Head Office: 


2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


& 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs.80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL  Rs.40,000,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL Rs.20,090,000 


RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 6,000,000 


With over 80 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business -vith India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager: 
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-nstallation of machinery is likely to continue for another two 
or three years. But the shortage of miners has not been eased 
and is likely to be the ultimate limit on output. The Rio 


' Tinto Company hopes to deliver an extra 50,000 tons in 


1951 to make a total of 900,000 tons ; and probably another 
100.000 tons extra in 1952. Of these deliveries about 200,000 
tons will probably be required for internal consumption, 
leaving in 1951 some 700,000 tons for export. The Tharsis 
mines should produce about 550,000 tons for export, and 
cmaller producers another 150,000 tons, to make a possible 


| total export in 1951 of about 1,400,000 tons. The small 


mines might produce more if the price of pyrites were high 
enough. In 1952 Spain should be exporting at the rate of 
about 1,600,000 toms a year. 


* * * 


Britain’s Needs 
Britain imported about 200,000 tons of pyrites in 1950 


/ and is now importing at the rate of about 400,000 tons a 


year. The greater part of these imports come from Spain, but 
Cyprus and Portugal also occasionally supply this country 
—and Norway could do so. Consumption of pyrites for 


' sulphuric acid production in 1950 was 205,000 tons. Total 
| exports from Cyprus in 1950 were 630,000 tons, which 


was more than the peak export of prewar years, and some 


| 650,000 tons may be exported during 1951. Portuguese 


production is running at about 700,000 tons a year and 
exports may reach §§0,000 tons in 1951. The deposits 
in Portugal and Cyprus are not very large and the present 
rate of production may not be improved upon substantially. 
Norway, with a prewar: output of 1,000,000 tons, was 
then second to Spain in European pyrites production ; 
it has the second largest European reserves. Output in 
1945, however, was only a quarter of that figure, but in 1950 
it was about 750,000 tons, of which about 400,000 tons were 
exported, mainly to Western Germany and Sweden. Next 
year further deposits are to be opened up with an initial 
output of 150,000 tons, and there are other deposits as yet 
untouched. 


The intention of the Norwegian Government, however, 
is eventually to refine as much as possible of the pyrites in 
Norway and to export elemental sulphur, if it can be suc- 
cessfully extracted, or sulphuric acid. - Thus Norwegian 
pyrites, subject to the plans of the government, should 
provide an important supplement to nish supplies in 
coming years. After 19§2 it is jars that supplies of 
pyrites will be plentiful, for the Spanish deposits are huge 
and the Norwegian — very extensive. Between now 
and the end of 1952 the adequacy of supplies will depend 
on how quickly new pyrites-using plant is brought into 
commission ; it is conceivable that new capacity may outrun 
the supplies of the raw material. 


* os * 


Commercial Atomic Energy 


A project to build what may become the first privately 
owned atomic energy plant has been undertaken in the United 
States by the Monsanto Chemical Company. With the help 
of the Union Electric Company of Missouri, the company is 
to start design studies for a nuclear reactor as soon as formali- 
hes with the Atomic Energy Commission have been com- 
pleted. These studies will show whether it is possible for a 


commercial enterprise to build and operate such a plant on 
an economic basis. 


_ Monsanto is the largest producer of elemental phosphorus 
in the United States. Large quantities of electricity are used 
in the course of production and the plants are far from any 
easily accessible source of power. For this reason the prospect 
of supplying these plants with power from a nuclear reactor 
18 attractive. If the company can also sell to the AEC the 
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plutonium that is produced as a by-product of fission, the 
comparative cost of the power may not be excessive. Equally, 
it may be cheaper to produce plutonium in conjunction with 
the generation of power than in present reactors operated 
solely for plutonium production. 


Although several American companies have carried out 
projects on behalf of the AEC, this is the first proposal to 
finance such a project by private capital. The initial studies 
will be on paper only: if actual building starts, the costs to 
the company will be extremely high. Calculations of the cost 
of an atomic power plant are highly conjectural, but American 
estimates put it as two and a half times that of a coal-fired 
station. In this country Sir John Cockcroft has put the cost 
at between two and three times that of a coal-fired station, 
and has suggested that the construction costs of a small 
reactor might work out at about {7,500,000 compared with 
£2,500,000 for a conventional generating station of the same 
capacity. 

The Monsanto project is the first of a number of similar 
schemes to receive official sanction. In Britain no company 
has yet approached the atomic energy authorities with a com- 
parable project ; conceivably it would be given a favourable 
hearing, although the fuel and power industries might have 
their views about it. In the early stages nuclear power may 
be economically more attractive in isolated territories without 
established electricity supplies. The method of approach 
adopted by Monsanto suggests, however, that the economics 
of the process are likely to be improved if the reactor is 
taken as the starting point for a number of processes rather 
than, as at present, simply as a source of heat. Design studies 
for a nuclear reactor are already being prepared at Harwell 
and towards the end of the year it should be possible for Sir 
John Cockcroft to give a detailed report on the feasibility of 
nuclear power generation. It will then rest with the fuel and 
power industries, and with private industry, to reach decisions 
about the course of future development. 


* * * 


Barcelona Traction—the Company Replies 


The Barcelona Traction Company has now issued a 
counterblast to the statements published last week by the 
Spanish Embassy (quoting the joint Spanish-British govern- 
mental minute on the still unpublished report of the Com- 
mission of Experts) and by the Prior Lien Bondholders’ 
Committee. The essence of the Joint Governmental Minute 
was :— 


(1) that the Spanish Government was justified in not 
authorising transfers of foreign currency (required to service 
the Company’s sterling bonds) since the necessary informa- 
tion in support of the applications for exchange had not been 
supplied, and 

(2) that “in the light of the reports submitted by the 
experts and with the detailed knowledge of the activities of 
the group of companies furnished by these reports, the 
decision of the Spanish Government to declare the applica- 
tions in question ineligible has now been fully justified.” 


According to the company’s statement, the charge that its 
subsidiary failed to supply the information called for by the 
Spanish authorities in relation to its applications for transfers 
of exchange, is without foundation. There is here a patent 
conflict upon a question of fact, in which the good faith of 
the British and Canadian Governments seems involved. 
The company’s statement also asserts that the only irregu- 
larities of which its board is aware (irregularities implicit in 
the Joint Governmental Minute and explicit in the Spanish 
Government’s statement) were in connection with certain 
transfers of funds carried out without the permission of the 
Spanish Government between 1940 and 1946, the first of 
such transfers and approximately half of the total having 
been carried out in conjunction with and at the expressed 
request of HM Government. The Company further com- 
plains that it was denied the right of replying to the charges 
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made against it, and it also joins issue upon the correct inter- 
pretation to be placed upon the report (which has not beea 
published) of the British and Canadian experts, who are 
distinguished independent accountants. 


Where there is such a marked disagreement on vital matters 
of fact and comstruction, it is scarcely for the outsider to 
venture an opinion—at least until the reports of the inde- 
pendent experts have been made public. The Company con- 
cludes its statement by calling for the publication of the 
report of the British and Canadian experts. In view of 
the seriousness of the allegations and the involvement of the 
British and Canadian Governments, such publication seems 
now imperative. It also seems desirable that the report of 
the Spanish experts should be published as weil 


a * * 


“ Tangerine ” Gold Certificates 


More information has recently become available about 
the mew market in gold certificates in Switzerland and 
Tangier. These certificates represent gold deposited in 
Tangier with the Société de Banque Tangero-Suisse, which 
is an offshoot of a finance house established in Ziirich ; they 
are issued in denominations of gold bars of one-tenth kilo, 
one-half kilo. one kilo and 124 kilos—some of them in bearer 
and some in registered form. Although the certificates are 
quoted regularly in Switzerland, the market for them is not 
yet a large one. Since a Swiss citizen is entitled to hold 
gold in Switzerland (and plenty of gold is available in the 
convenient form of one-quarter, one-half and one kilo bars— 
mostly manufactured in France), there seems to be no par- 
ticular advantage in his acquiring titles to gold deposited in 
far-off Tangier—except that Tangier would be an even 
safer repository than Zurich if a European war broke out. 
The gold markets themselves bear evidence of the fact 
that fears of war have been receding in the past few days ; 
the free market price of the metal is now no higher than 
$39%-$40 per fine ounce. 
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The Anglo-Tranian Oil Company is paying an interim 
dividend of 25 per cent on July 31st ; this will make a total 
dividend for the operating year 1950 of 30 per cent, less 
tax—the same as for the ing four years. The com- 
parry is, however, holding up publication of its accounts 
and its annual meeting of shareholders until later in the 
year ; presumably it feels that there is little that is new or 
profitable that could be told to shareholders at this time, 
while any figures in its accounts that indicated successful 
trading experience would be sure to be seized upon by 


Persian propagandists. 


* 


The changes in the United Kingdom tariff that resuk 
from concessions made at the recent Torquay conference are 
to be made on September 1, 1951. A full list of changes in 
rates is published in the Board of Trade Fournal this week. 


« 


Lever Brothers and Unilever N.V. and Van den Bergh’s 
N.V. have announced that the procedure to implement the 
1948 convention for avoiding double taxation between Britain 
and the Netherlands has now been agreed by the taxation 
authorities of both countries. British residents will now be 
able to claim relief from the 15 per cent Dutch dividend tax 
on any dividends paid from January 1, 1948 ; details of how 
to make the necessary claim are given in the companies’ 
circular, The amount of dividend tax recoverable “aw 
ever, rank as additional income for the fiscal year in which 
the dividend was paid and thus give rise to additional liability 
for British income tax. If the shares have changed hands, 
dividend tax relief must be claimed by previous owners ; 
present shareholders can claim relief only on any dividends 
they have received since they acquired the shares. 








_Courtaulds.—The peak of Courtaulds’ 
postwar programme of expansion is now 
well past, and the rate of physical investment 
in new buildings and plant has been reduced. 
In consequence profit retentions have en- 
abled the group to increase its holdings of gilt- 
edged stocks from £14,317,421 to £18,239,790 
and of cash from {7,285,454 to £9,809,320 ; 
these liquid resources compare impressively 
with outstanding capital commitments of 
£4,750,000. The completion of this capital 
programme has borne fruit in all-round in- 
creases in productive capacity, in a greater 
volume of sales and in an astounding advance 
in trading profits from {10,233,623 to 
£18,392,835. As was pointed out in The 
Economist of June 14th, however, these 
figures can create an illusory picture unless 
the whole question of replacement costs is 
borne in mind ; it must be remembered too 
that the tax-collector, who claims £9,049,664 
this. year, against £3,787,193 last year, pays 
no heed to this problem in his assessment. 
The size of the “replacement ost 
problem” now facing Courtaulds can only 
be partly gauged by the company’s decision 
to put {4,687,071 (against £2,081,311) to 
specific reserves against imoreased costs of 
materials and of plant and machinery. 
Another sign of the problem is that the 
secorded increase in stocks from £12,930,329 
to £13,612,608, and in debtors from 
£3,926,710 to £4,919,589 does not connote 


any increase in real values; in fact, stocks 
are currently at a low level. 

In his address to shareholders, Sir John 
Hanbury-Williams emphasised 


that the 


Company Notes 


burden of making provision for replacement 
from undistributed profits could not be borne 
indefinitely. The directors believe that the 
time has not yet come for a revaluation of 
fixed assets, but there is a broad hint in the 
chairman’s statement that fresh capital will 


Years to March 31, 


c : - 1950 oY Ti 

onsoltdated Earnings :— 

UE ME vc conscnscocnned 10,236,623 18,392,835 
Be MEIN, ok 6s 0 o's vec ctor 10,967,322 20,224,670 
Depmeciation ............+.000 2,497,191 2,484,748 
Taxation ..... FA Se tA 3,787,193 9,049,664 


3,126,670 


? ’ 


Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. LS Mt 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 614,851 1,556,52 
Added to carry forward........ 83,005 168,375 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation .. 28,518,581 30,172,349 
Net current assets............. 18,045,761 22,946,327 
DOE uarcemweenaneus «+e vedee 12,930,329 13,612,608 
0 ET a a oe 7,285,454 9,809,520 
Is in 55 SA Siecindes vin v op en 35,158,371 45,151,369 
ee 000, 000,000 


£1 ordinary stock at 49s.xd. yields £4 10s. 6¢. per cent. 


have to be raised once further new ventures 
are planned. Before this can be done, how- 
ever, the directors consider it necessary to 
reconstruct the company’s capital structure, 
presumably by means of a bonus issue ; 
with reserves retained in the business 
totalling £45,151,369 against an issued 
capital of £32,000 the validity of their 
case is clear. If rtaulds were to follow 
the precedent set by I.C.I. in revaluing fixed 
assets, then the discrepancy between real 
capital worth of the company and its issued 
capital would, of course, become even more 
obvious, The chairman also argued that it 





would be unwise at this stage to increase 
the dividend beyond 114 per cent in view 
of the uncertain outlook for 
material supplies and of the Government's 
wish for continued dividend restraint. In- 
deed, until the prospect for future raw 
material supplies and prices is a little clearer, 
the rare believes that “it is not only 
difficult well-nigh impossible to forecast 
vik py inte Nera tetas“ al 
will play in te .” He 
however, that if the requisite raw materials 
were obtained at satisfactory prices, then 
there was no reason why the company shou 
not work its factories at full capacity. 


* 


Rolls Royce.—Although Rolls Royce have 
had a full entertenes for some time, rising 
costs out into company’s t 
last year, and trading fell from 
£1,736,406 to £1,575,120. Inflated costs evet- 


tually forced Company to raise motor-cat 
in , but this am & 
on 


te to have any appreciable 
year’s . In the coming year, defence 
orders will make necessary a considerable ¢x- 


of the company’s manufacturing 

di- 

facilities at Glasgow, but he oe Nila 
eerie hare eee 


should 
than most to take rearmament in is 
stride. Nevertheless, costs are rising rapidly, 
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When the fuses have blown, when the key-hole can’t be found, when the lighter runs out of petrol 


we turn, almost without thinking, to the sure aid of the match. The match is one example among 
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many hundreds in which chemicals by Albright & Wilson, usually anonymously, but so often 
importantly, serve the world at large. Every match made in Britain and countless millions of others 
besides rely on Albright & Wilson’s phosphor us products for the light they give. 
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Chemicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 













































































































BARCELONA TRACTION, LIGHT 


The Board of Barcelona Traction, Light & Power Company, Ltd. 
have noted with astonishment the terms of the Declaration signed 
on June llth by the Spanish Minister of Industry and Commerce 
and by H.M. Ambassador in Madrid, which has been published in 
the British press by the Spanish Embassy in London. 

fhe Board draw attention to. the following facts as to the 
procedure adopted, the contents ef the Declaration—and what 
it omits. 


The Procedure Adopted 


The Declaration accuses the Management of Ebro Irrigation & 
Power Company, Ltd., the principal operating subsidiary of the 
3arcelona Traction group, of having failed to supply to the Spanish 
Government information which had been called for in relation to 
the Company’s applications for transfers of exchange, and it justifies 
the Spanish Government’s refusal of transfers on this ground. It 
further records that the Spanish Government accuses the Manage- 
ment of the Group of various irregularities—the nature of which 
is not specified. 

The most elementary rules of natural justice require that no 
man should be condemned without being heard in his own defence. 
The Board were denied this right. So far from being given an 
opportunity of replying to any of the charges referred to in the 
Declaration, they were not even informed what accusations were 
being made. They do not even now know what are the unspecified 
irregularities of which, with the implicit assent of H.M. Ambassador, 
they are alleged to be guilty. 


The only irregularities of which the Board are aware were in 
connection with certain transfers of funds which were carried out 
between 1940 and 1946 without the permission of the Spanish 
Government. If these are the irregularities referred to, it was 
less than candid to state in the Declaration that the British repre- 
sentatives were “informed” of them, since the first of these 
transfers and approximately half of the total were carried out in 
conjunction with and at the express request of H.M. Government 
1tseit. 


The Contents of the Declaration 


As respects the only — allegation made in the Declaration, 
namely that Ebro failed to supply information which was called 
for by the Spanish authorities in relation to its applications for 
transfers of exchange, the Board—now that they know what the 
charge is—are in a position to state categorically that it is without 
foundation. At no time up to the end of 1945 did the Spanish 
authorities even suggest that the failure to permit transfers of 
exchange by Ebro was due to any lack of information as to the 
Company’s affairs or to any other cause than Spain’s own economic 
situation. Such requests as were made for information in relation 
to its applications were answered by the Company which offered 
to supply further details if they were considered necessary. So 
far from asking for further details the Spanish Government indicated 
that they were satisfied with the particulars which had already 
been supplied. The view that Ebro’s inability to obtain transfers 
was due to Spain’s own economic situation was expressly confirmed 
to the Company by the representatives of H.M. Treasury, then in 
Madrid, who as late as November, 1944, advised Ebro not to press 
further for remittances at that time as the Spanish Government 
had not the necessary foreign currency available. 


In December, 1946; in connection with their refusal of consent 
to the Plan of Compromise which had been approved by the Sterling 
Bondholders and the Supreme Court of Ontario the Spanish 
Government indicated their wish for a full investigation into various 
matters including in particular the amount of foreign capital in- 
vested by the Barcelona Traction group in Spain. The Company 
immediately instructed its auditors, Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, 
McAuliffe & Co., to prepare a report showing in full detail every 
relevant financial transaction of the Group since the inception of 
the undertaking 35 years before. This report was in process of 
completion when the Company was made “ bankrupt” in Spain 
in February, 1948. 


The complete file of correspondence which proves these facts is 
available and would willingly have been supplied to H.M. Govern- 
ment had the Board been given any opportunity of doing so. That 
the Board was given no such opportunity is the more astonishing 
in that the joint report of the British and Canadian experts, upon 
which the Declaration purports to be based, is at pains to point 
out that the Commission of Experts had not “ the means to satisfy 
itself that such documents and records as may be available to it 
in relation to any particular matter are complete.”” For this reason 
in expressing the view, based upon the only correspondence which 
they had seen, that Ebro had failed to deal adequately with requests 
for information from the Exchange Authorities, the Experts add 
the vital qualification “ unless there has been other correspondence 
or conversations which had made good this apparent deficiency.” 


Knowing of this qualification on the part of its own expert, 
aware that the Management of the Group had been given no 
opportunity of supplying the full correspondence, H.M. Government 
nevertheless subscribed a declaration which states “that the 
Experts have unanimously agreed that Ebro Irrigation and Power 
Co., Ltd., the head of the Barcelona Traction group of subsidiary 


& POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


companies in Spain, has not made available the information called 
for on various occasions to justify the origin, destination and basis 
of the financial obligations claimed to be the ground of their 
applications " for transfers of foreign currency. 


What the Declaration Omits 


The Declaration, although purporting to be based upon “ the 
reports prepared by the Spanish, British and Canadian members 
of the Commission of Experts appointed to investigate the activities 
of the Barcelona Traction group,” omits all reference to their 
findings upon the only matter which they were appointed to in- 
vestigate. The Spanish Government having early in 1950 sought 
to justify its failure to grant transfers of exchange on the ground 
that the Barcelona Traction group was a debtor and not a creditor 
vis-a-vis the Spanish economy, the Commission was appointed, in 
the words of the Report of the British and Canadian [Experts : 
“to examine the facts and documents relating to the investment 
of capital in Spain by the Barcelona Traction, Light & Power Co., 
Ltd., and its subsidiary or associated companies, and also the returns 
realised on such investment and transferred abroad from time to 
time, in order to establish the true position of the Barcelona Com- 
pany, and its subsidiaries vis-a-vis the Spanish economy, namely, 
whether it is a debtor or creditor.” 

The British and Canadian Experts, distinguished independent 
accountants, point out in their Report that the Commission “* was 
not and could not be constituted as a judicial authority to deal 
with allegations concerning the conduct of the proprietors and 
officials of the Barcelona Company and its undertaking in Spain.” 
Their finding upon the only matter referred to the Commission is 
that the Barcelona Traction group is and always has been a creditor 
of the Spanish economy and that the net foreign investment in 
the enterprise in Spain at December 3lst, 1949, was £19,695,522, 
according to book figures without taking into account the 
appreciation in value of the physical assets in terms of present 
monetary values. 


This important vindication of Barcelona Traction’s case and 
confutation of the Spanish Government’s contention on the very 
matter which the Commission was appointed to investigate is 
omitted from the Declaration signed by H.M. Ambassador. 


The ‘* Bankruptcy ’’ in Spain 


The enterprises of the Barcelona Traction group supply approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. of the total electric power produced in Spain. 
The replacement cost of their installations ool be not less than 
6,000,000,000 pesetas or approximately {55 million. The last 
Profit and Loss Account of the Company which it was possible to 
publish before the Spanish “ bankruptcy ” covered the year 1946 
and was as usual audited by Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe 
& Co. It showed net income of 2,374,945.18 Canadian dollars 
after deduction of all expenses and of interest on all the Company's 
sterling and peseta bonds. It is noteworthy that interest on the 
Company’s peseta bonds, although they are an issue junior in 
ranking to the two sterling bond issues, continued, with the 
approval of the Canadian Trustees for the senior issues, to be paid 
until the Company’s subsidiaries in Spain were seized in 1948 in 
this Spanish “ bankruptcy.” The Company is prosperous even 
to-day and would have no difficulty in meeting the service of its 
sterling “-onds, but for its inability to obtain transfers of exchange. 
Its failure to pay interest on its sterling bonds was the ostensible 

ound upon which three Spanish holders of £11,500 of First 
Mortgage Bonds which they had acquired a few days before, 
obtained in two days, without having made any attempt to receive 
payment of the interest on their bonds and without the Company 
being notified, a declaration of bankruptcy of Barcelona Traction 
by the Court of Reus on February 12th, 1948. Barcelona Traction 
is advised that the bankruptcy is illegal; but even to-day, after 
nearly three and a half years during which the enterprises of its 
subsidiary companies which were seized in the bankruptcy have 
been in Spanish hands, the Company is still prevented even from 
being heard in any Spanish Court upon its contention that the 
bankruptcy is illegal. This has been the Company’s experience of 
“ the framework of Spanish legislation ” within which the Minister 
assures foreign investors that they “ will always find the necessary 
protection.” 


Statement of the Prior Lien Bondholders Committee 


As regards the statement issued by the Prior Lien Bondholders 
Committee, which was formed in 1948, it may not be realised that 
the Bonds which it represents, although previously held principally 
by British investors, have since 1947 been beneficially owned as 
to their majority by the Juan March group. Even so it is surprising 
that the Committee should regard the Declaration as having “‘ done 
much to clarify the position ” without the Report of the investi- 
gation, which they state they recommended, being published at all. 


The Board, on the other hand, anxious as it always has been 
that the Company should be placed in the position of being able 
to reach a just settlement with its creditors, considers that this 
object could only be advanced if the full facts were made known. 
They have asked the British and Canadian Governments to publish 
the complete text of their Experts’ Report and have undertaken 





to defray the cost. 
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furiber heavy expenditure on the develop- 
nent of oil engines is inevitable, and the re- 


Emposition of the 66} per cent purchase tax 
«on motor-cars may have its effect on that par- 


cular section of the group’s activities. 


Years to Dec. 31 


1949 1950 
Consolidated Earnings :— £ £ 
trading profit. ..... ascvesceces 1,736,406 1,575,120 
fotal income. .%... sevcosccecoe 1,841,388 1,863,458 
Depreciation .....+seeeees ovens 476,881 535,805 
Faxation ..isscssconsnecdogeen 899,505 803, 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 289,252 $53,800 
Ordinary dividends .........+++ 126,500 184,000 
rdinary dividends (per cent) .. 20 25 
Added to general reserves and 
carry forward ...s.s.-sseeces 193,002 282,499 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 1,849,316 2,170,627 
Net current assetS......ssecees 3,040,672 3,284,233 
Stocks... .+sess cesses seeeeees 2,898,599 2,686,190 
en ee ithe weven 202,012 636,770 
Reserves... ccccurceasecsebion .- 2,863,558 3,213,433 
Ordinary capital® ..°....-.ee0s 1,150,000 1,533,333 


{1 ordinary stock at 125s. yields {4 per cent. 
* Includes workers’ shares, 


The latest year’s results reflect, therefore, 
comething of a transitional stage in the 
development of the group. The way has been 
prepaced in part by the rights issue of 
283,333 {£1 ordinary shares at £3 15s. in 
November ; the substantial expansion of the 
company’s business clearly justified the intro- 
duction of more permanent capital. The 
board has also recommended that the share- 
holders’ interest in the company’s many acti- 
vities should be established on a more per- 
manent basis by the capitalisation of 
{1,533,333 from reserves, thus raising the 
ordinary capital from £1,533,333 to 
£ 3,066,666. Rolls Royce’s expansionist policy 
has been made possible in the past by sub- 
stantial retentions from profits, and the direc- 

s feel that the time is ripe for a change 
n their conservative dividend policy, under 

hich a dividend of 20 per cent has been 
maintained since 1939, an interim dividend 
of 10 per cent was paid on the capital of 
{1,150,000 and a final of 15 per cent on 
{ 1,533,333 capital. This decision, taken in a 
ear when profits had fallen, suggest that the 


directors feel that the company’s prospects 


re sufficiently good to hold out the promise 
it the prewar level of dividends should be 
ssured for some time to come. 


* 


Metal Box.—The familiar—but acute— 
ioblem of securing adequate finance, both for 
replacement of stocks and worn-out 
equipment and for an expansion of business, 
siands out clearly in the accounts of Metal 
Box. The chairman points out that after taxa- 
nen had taken £1,541,820 from trading profits 
of £3,132,791—in the previous year taxation 
taken £1,063,472 out profits of 
{ 2,423,535—earnings retained by the com- 
pany were insufficient to provide for bare re- 
placement needs, In addition, money is not 
al present available “to meet an estimated 
capital expenditure of £850.000.” The com- 
pany appears therefore to be considering a 


ihe 


nad 


Years to March 31 


1950 1951 
olidated Earnings :— £ 
i rading SOGNE sca Niu b dca 2424 535 3,132,791 
otal MOCMIO id sn adecete ck 2,455,025 3,148,048 
epreciation, G06. 566i cctedsdan 548,537 512,415 
iaxation ssseecccuceeeeees 1,063,472 1,541,820 
vroup earnings for ordinary stock . 318,071 573,465 
niinary dividends. 5. a0. 5. i; 198,703 239,346 
_ canary dividends (per cent) .. 20 123 
Ketained by subsidiaries ....... 132,072 203,045 
Added to general reserves and 
carry forward .......¢.¢ useese 
( Balance Sheet Analysis :— “ee _— 
Fined assets, less depreciation .. 5,671,218 6,479,769 
cet current amsets. 2.55. sae ees 294,921 7,557,523 
: — 0 deco eis tenes eset ous, 6,311,184 7,114,314 
Recerupg TUTTE tthe te eewenee 732,300 1,288,489 
on VES... +s nsvorreneesesens 6,390,246 5,499,774 
dinary capital............ +++ 1,806,385 3,612,770 


tl ordinary stock at 52s. 6d. yields {4 15s. 3d. per cent. 


resh issue of capital. This news will have 
taken the gilt off the gingerbread for many 
shareholders who found good grounds for 
alitecion in a record volume of turnover 
£283 million against £26.2 million), in the 
mmprovement im overseas earnings 


from [£421,378 to £934,601, 
ordinary dividend of 12} per cent on 
the present capital of £3,612,770 against last 
year’s dividend of 20 per cent on the original 
capital of £1,806,385. There was a 100 per 
scrip bonus in Jume. Despite the higher divi- 
dend disbursement, steps have been taken to 
tackle the problem of replacement, for the 
group have retained £243,000 (against 
£188,750) im stock reserves and £76,750 
(against £238,256) in fixed assets reserves. 

The serious shortage of tinplate raises yet 
another problem for Metal Box. Supplies of 
containers had to be reduced last year, and 
the expansion of overseas earnings was only 
made possible by drawing upon supplies of 
tinplate in the United States. The chair- 
man emphasised that the supply position 
would be “ bleak indeed” if the Steel Com- 
pany of Wales were not expected to begin 
production of tinplate at Trostre at the end of 
the year ; there appears, however, to be every 
prospect of a world shortage even when all 
known production plans are in operation. In 
view of the scarcity of tinplate the company 
is giving attention to the development of the 
manufacture and sale of paper cartons and 
containers. It is also continuing to con- 
centrate heavily on its overseas trade, follow- 
ing the formation of Metal Box Overseas last 
year. 


and in an 


* 


English Sewing Cotton.—The trading 
experience of English sewing cotton last year 
is described by the chairman as “very con- 
fusing.” At the beginning of the year import 
and currency restrictions—and possibly a 
return to somewhat more competitive condi- 
tions—curtailed the volume of export trade. 
After the outbreak of the Korean war, how- 
ever, demand grew to such an extent that 
reserve stocks were rapidly exhausted and 
production had to be geared up to meet the 
new situation. The advance in trading 
profits from £1,160,842 to £1,352,575 must 
therefore owe a very great deal to the trading 
boom in the second half of the year— 
especially in the United States, where Ameri- 
can Thread’s net earnings expanded from 
$1,853,684 to $2,296,807 and dividends paid 


by this company to English Sewing Cotton 
Years to Dec. 31 
1949 1950 
Consolidated Earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit......... eocscces 1,160,842 1,352,575 
Tota] income.......... ie pene 1,413,521 1,669,993 
BPEIIUUEE o'n sc. cae vccndcesses 161,944 174,708 
Ria ame a ae 548,606 670,268 
Group ae for ordinary stock 690,434 708,564 
Ordinary dividends ........... ‘ 82,500 135,000 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 7h 12} 
Added to general reserves and 
carry forward .............+. 514,525 576,722 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 1,590,211 1,634,566 
Net current assets............. ,031,899 3,174,411 
GI iid bdhce lo cc 04 WEN ted 2,552,712 2,808,678 
Cs ienichieGietlenceweieccase 578 976,451 
e@S€TVES...... L caw aeeebnawes 2,452,175 53,046,716 


2,000,000 2,000,000 
£4 12s. per cent 


rose from £236,057 to £313,523. There is, 
however, a reverse side to the medal, for the 
post-Korean boom has brought with it dis- 
quieting increases in raw material prices and 
higher replacement costs ; a considerable por- 
tion of earnings has therefore to be retained 
to meet working capital commitments. 
Moreover, the increases in controlled selling 
prices at home have not kept pace with the 
rise in raw material prices, particularly in 
raw cotton, since devaluation. Despite their 
recognition of the need to conserve resources, 
the directors consider that dividends should 
now reflect in some measure the benefits 
accruing. from the large dollar earning 
capacity of American Thread ; the ordinary 
dividend has therefore been raised from 7} to 
124 per cent. At the moment the group’s 
factories are running at full capacity and the 
chairman is confident that the company wil! 
be able to sell this output even when more 
competitive conditions return. 


£1 ordinary slock at 54s. 43d. vields 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 


YIELDS 








10143) 
102, 
1034 
102} | 
103 4| 
1044 | 
104 | 
994 | 
99 | 
994 | 
1073 
99} | 
945 
110 
974 
103} | 
96} | 
71 | 
84} | 
103} 

92} | 
94% 


71} | 
97 & 


96 79) 
1032 
2% 


(ec) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. * Ex dividend. 


|}. Mar. 1, 1951-53 


100 } War Bonds 24%. . 


Mar. 1, 1952-54 
100# Exch. Stk. 23%.. 
Feb. 15, 1955 
1013 (War Bonds 24%. . 
| Aug. 15, 1954-56 
100} |Funding 23%,.... 
| June 15, 1952-57 


101} |Nat. Defence 3° . 


| July 15, 1954-58 
102} War Loan 3%.... 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 


96 jj Savings Bonds 3%} 


| Aug. 15, 1955-65 
964 ‘Funding 2}%... 
| Apr. 15, 1956-61 


Prices, British Funds 
Year 1951 and 
Jan. 1 to Guarantecd 
July 4 Stocks 
High | Low | 
101%; 1004}|War Bonds 24%. . 


| 


| 


929 |Funding 3%.....| 


| Apr. 15, 1959-69 


93} /Funding 3%..... 
| Aug. 1, -68 

1024 'Funding 4%..... 
90 


| May 1, 1960- 


91% |Savings Bonds 3°% 
t. 1, 1960-70 | 


; 
' 


| 
; 


| 
89§ Savings Bds. 24%) 


| May 1, 1964-67 


1044 [Victory Bonds 4% 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 
89§ ‘Savings Bonds 3%) 


Aug. 15, 1965-75 
97 # ‘Consols 4%..... 
| Feb. 1, 1957 


88} |Conversion 34% .. 
| (after Apr. 1,1961); 
64} | Treasury Stk. 24% 
| (after Apr. 1,1975); 


Treasury Stk. 3% .} 


| 


| (after Apr. 5,1966)) 
93§ |Treasury Stk. 34%) 
| June 15, 1977-80 | 


82% |Redemp. Stk. 3%.) 


| Oct., ~ 
87} ‘War Loan 4%.. 
(after Dec. 1, 1952 
64 (Consols 24%.... 
89 #3 Br. Elect. 3% Gtd. 
| Apr. 1, 1968-73 
88} 


944 


| Mar. 15, 1974-77 


Br. Elect. 34% Gtd. 


} 


; 


} 


iBr. Elect. 3% Gtd. .| 


Nov. 15, 1976-79 | 


82? |Br. Tpt. 3% Gtd 
; July 1, 1978-88 
893 Br. Tpt. 3% Gtd 

| Apr. 1, 1968-73 
82% (Br. Gas Gtd. 3%. 
| May 1, 1990-95 


S| 


944 |Br.Iron&Steel 34% | 
Feb. 15. 1979-81 














Price, | Price Gross 
? a hl 
June | July | ‘july 
| 1951 1951 1951 
£ s. d. 
100; | 1014/0 17 2e 
16 9/ 
100% 1014| 0 14. 4e 
2 Ol 
100#| 1014; 118 2 
1023 | 102 | 117 4e 
i ST 
1014/ 1014/1 7 66 
210 41 
j\L0L* 101% 2 6 le 
| 213 8! 
102A) 102%) 210 Oe 
214 61 
97%; 98) | 315 5e 
13 5 2 
6H 97313 6 Ge 
1218 91 
936 | 4 1 Se 
310 9! 
| 934° 93H" 310 3e 
i 3 69 4! 
102 | 1033 | 3:13 2e 
317 5i 
923 | 938 | 4 © Ile 
Sih. :3i 
89% 903, 3 9 4e 
i 3 6 3i 
1044; 104 | 313 &* 
895 | 915/318 5e 
312 51 
97j*| 9874 1 4/ 
88% 893/319 3/ 
644 | +652 | 3 16 10; 
76 | TR) 317 lif 
933 | 84) 316 be 
i316 3i 
83 | 8441317 Oe 
|} 315 Ol 
Th | 87% )4 0 Of 
644 | 66 | 315 9 
90%; 918) 315 3 
2? BL 
rs) 90% | 3:13 10< 
1312 5i 
944%, 959 | 315 ie 
}315 61 
83 844 | 319 2 
1316 01 
894 91} 315 6¢ 
i312 9! 
823-835 | 3:16 Te 
1315 7 
| 958) 316 8 
| 316 4/ 


t+ Assumed average life 13 years 7 months. 


| ' 

Prices, | Price, | Price,; Yield 
Year 1951 | Ordinary | June | july july 
Jan. l to | Stocks 27, ‘ 3 

july 4 | |} 1951 1951; 195i 
High | Low £s. ad 

$4 63 \Anglo-Am. 10/-...| 74 74/315 7 

64% 442 \Anglo-Iran {1.... 5t 547) 5 11 7 

100/— | 82/6 ‘Assoc. Elect. f1..| 95/- | 93/9} 4 5 4 
111/- | 80/- \Assoc. P. Cem. {1.|106/3 |106/3 | 5 3 6 
37/44; 26/6 Austin 5/- ...... 35/— | 35/3 +419 3 
156/- 143/- Bass {1........ */148/1):149/44, 6 7 6 
58/6 | 46/4}/Boots 5/-........ | §7/—- | 57/-| 310 2 
39/~ | 23/14\Br. Celanese 10/-.} 35/6 | %/3 | 215 2 
101/6 | 89/3 ‘Br. Oxygen /1...| 99/-— | 99/- | 4 0 10 
70/- | 54/9 Coats f1........ | 62/6 | 63/13; 3 19 3 
52/- | 38/- Courtaulds {1....| 48/6*| 49/91 410 6 
25/14} 19/1} Distillers 4/-.....| 23/9 | 23/9|3 7 4 
68/6 | 54/6 Dunlop {1..... 64/9 | 66/6 |5 8&8 1 
61/3 | 46/3 Ford {1........ 58/9 | 58/9/45 1 
99/6 | 81/3 ‘Gen. Elect. f1....| 93/9 | 92/6} 315 6 
153/- '127/6 ‘Guinness f1... 144/6* 1146/3 | 4 7 6 
45/9 , 30/9 Hawker Sid. {1..| 39/— 38/741 5 3 7a 
53/103 42/14 Imp. Chem. /1.. ./51/10}} 53/1}) 410 4 

543 4#!Imp. Tobacco /1. § }.5 |6 8 0 

58/6 39/10}'Lanes. Cotton £1.) 54/44/53/13"| 4 14 1 
§8/14/40/10} Lever £1 ........ 51/3*| 52/6|5 2 10 
61/9 | 55/9 London Brick {1..; 58/9 | 58/9 | 5 2 2 
104/- | 80/- Marks & Sp. A. 5/-| 98/6 | 98/9 | 3 15 J 
69/6 | 53/9 |P. & O. Def. £1...) 63/6 | 63/- | 5 1 7 
45/3 | 36/3 iP. Johnson 10/-..| 42/- | 41/6 6 0 6 

5a, a2) ‘Shell’ Stk. £1...) 94/43) 95/- | 5 0 3 

7%} 6 Tube Investmt. {1) 6% | 61314 6 

103/9 | 82/44 T. & Newall {1...; 94/44) 99/ 44) 40 6 
47/— 35/10}/Union Castle {1..; 38/- | 38/6 | 5 311] 
77/6 | 49/6 |U. Sua Betong {1.' 58/9 | 59/4)/16 16 10 
56/- | 35/3 |Vickers f1......- 52/- | 51/-| 418 0 
50/- | 43/- ‘Woolworth 5/ | 47/97| 47/9 4 9 0 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 7, 1951 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 30, 1951, total ordinary 

‘nue was £77,070,000, against ordinary 

of £68,082,000 and issues to sinking 

Thus, including fund allo- 

f £2.610,000 the surplus accrued since 

1951, is £13,829,000 compared with a 

plus of £41,021,000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(f thousand) 


April 1,)April 16 days) Week 
1950 | 1951 fended | ended 
ee June | June 
June 30,\June30,) 30, 30, 
1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 


sinking 





Esti- 
mate 


1951-52 


£009 





1624000} 184,972) 214,463] 14,677) 19,541 

. 128,000] 23,100; 23,706 900) 1,100 

ities 180,000] 50,600; 51,900] 3,800 3,500 

55.000 12,215 16,10 565 1,600 

leyo cent 44,420 54,000] 2,200 3,200 
$12,650 3700. 900 

509 50 5 20 1 

1,500 1,570 92¢ 140 Ri 


Rev 5 
ntributa ) 
Rev.'2302400} 320,627) 361,138) 23,202; 29,036 
¥ 215,431 242,293 18,167 19,365 
168,200 184,019) 19,185 235,800 





1651 00) 383,621 426,312] 37,352 43,163 


62.0 sat 5,2 4 
20.000) 10,412 
25,974 ou 
5,400 . Dr 900 Dr1200 
13,600! 2,450 650: 700 
1,000, 1,389 
' 19,037 
4236400. 768,754 
4 


179,451 40,300 


1,553 


50.000 


105,000 465) 3,818 


846,039] 62,769 77,070 


44,200] 3,300, 3,200 


,900, 2,658 1,279 218 125 


4420731, 811,712 891,514) 66,237. 80,396 











issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand 


\ pril 1) April 1/6 Days| Week 
1950 1951 jended | ended 
to | to June | June 
Iune 30,)/Tune30J 30, 30, 
1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 





EXPEND! R } 
t. & Man. ot Nat 

ty 535,000] 106,739 112,70] 
N 


38,001 


11,00 


8,182 
979 


whe 1,506 
210 10 
584,000] 115,901 122,184 210 «=1,516 
56129211 609,508 707,4161 49,744) 66,566 
725,209 829,606 

2,524 2,610 


xpd... 419692] 49,954; 68,082 
band ‘ a 


419692] 727,733 832,210) 49,964 63,082 


. ——, SS 


179,43] ,200 3,300) 3,200 


efunds 4,90 278 «218126 








. 4381252] 770,691 877,635) 53,482) 71,408 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 
204,885 to £4,062,682, the other operations 

he week increased the National Debt by 
207,610 to £26,299 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Nil 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
terest outside Permanent Debt Charge 
fr. Refunds oa 
uarantees Act, 1949, s. 3{2) 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Acts, 


port G 


M llaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 s. 2(1) 
War Darmaage: War Damage Commission 
Fiaance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 





CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 
Receters PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 23,476 | 24%, Def. Bonds... 
Nat. Savings Certs. 209 | Other Debt :— 
3°, Def. Bonds. 520. | External 
Tax Reserve Certs. 14,091 | Ways & Means Ad- 
Other Debt :— vances . at 


33,275 
laternal | Treasury deposits . 


500 


euin ————. 


43,109 


FLOATING DEBT 


(¢ million 





Ways & Mean. 
Advances 


Treasury 


Bilis Total 


Float- 
Bk. of ei 
Ene Debt 
land 


Public 


Depts. 





1950 


June 3f 
1951 
Mar. 3] 


404-2 


446-8 5140- 
5136- 
5749- 
5194- 
5773: 


April 7 74-8] 432-; 
. 14 |3200-0/ 1749-3] 436- 

-5] 450-5 
434- 


von ur o 


459- 
448-6 
436° 
454- 


2 

1 

3 

0 

T 

6918-8 

6013-3 

6021-0 

6027-9 

427 - 4 
370: 8 
385> 2 
384 - 5 
353- 3 


6051- 
6024- 
6041- 


6060 


om Ooo 


woo 


6050- 

















TREASURY BILLS 


{f milion; 





Allotted 


Amount Average 
Date of | _ PE ‘ad Rate 
Tende of 


Olie:ed ne omg Allotted}] Allotment 





1950 
june 30 
195) 
Mar. 30 


240: 502-4 


| 332-4) 


320- 
351- 
354: 
359- 


| 364. 
350- 
350- 
5336 - 
349- 


355 
544 


240- 
250° 


a 


Aprii 240- 
aa, 250> 
# 240 
230 


Ps 


240- 
250 
260- 
250- 


CoOoSo COO 


June 250- 

es 260- 

» 15 4 250° 

» 22 | 250-6 344 

2 250-0 | 340- 

On June 29th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 

from July 2 to July 7, 1951, were accepted dated Monday 

to Saturday as to about 64 per cent at £99 17s. 5d., and 

applications at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury 

Bills to a maximum of £250 million are being offered for 

July 6th. For the week ending July 7th the banks were 
not asked for Treasury deposits. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand 





,Totals 12 Weeks |] Week 
ended None 30 
fune 24,\June 23, "0° 4, 

po t950 P 1951 | 1951 
Savings Certticates :- 5 | 
Receipts 20,650 51,2 
Repayments .......s..8 30,700, 3,1 


IDr19,050| 13,109 


700 
4,235 ll, 


895 
13,540) 1, 835 


Dr 9,305 Dr 2 60 





4,000 
3,300 





Net Savings 

Defence Bonds :— 
ON Eee eee eed oe 
Repayments 














Net Savings 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— 
Receipts 
Repayments 





150,048] 360,1 11,68 
155,136} 196,759) 16,78 


Dr 5,090 Dr36,639)Dr 5,108 
Dr 24.445,DrQL779Dr 4,348 
6,588 8, 
25,129 29,059 2,447 
302|— 1,4491— 3°708 





Net Savings 





Total Net Savings 

Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued 

Change in total invested.... jJ— 








= 2 


38,901 | 


5623-6 | 


i 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 4, 1951 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued:- | Govt. Debt... 
In Circulation 1353,417,610 Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1384,770,260 

partment .. 41,939,213 Other Secs.... 699,369 
| Coin (other 
j than gold)... 
| Amt. of Fid.—— — 
Issue 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion — (at 
248s. per oz. 


f 
11,015, 100 


3,514,771 


356,325 


Se 


1409, 356,823 


1400,356,825 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ i £ 
14,555,000 ; Govt. Secs.... 349,527,853 
5,605,812 Other Secs.:- 39,972,799 
25,583,798 Discounts and 
15,903,893 Advances... 


Securities. ... 
9,679,905 


388,389,661 
300,402,924 
87,986,737 | 


432,132,271 432,152,271 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


Public Deps.:- 
Public Accts.* 
H.M. Treas. 

Special Acct. 


Other Deps.:- 


17,464,88) 
22,507,919 


41,959,215 


Other Accts... 692,405 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 





1950 1951 


July | June June | July 
5 20 27; 4 





Tssue Dept. :— ! 
Notes in circulation 1302-61343-4 1349-3 1558 
Notes in banking depart- 
ment aN eae ee 56°9| 51-1 41 
Government deb ' 
securities*® .. ’ 1395-8,1395-8 1395 
Other securities........ 0-7; 0-7 O- 
Gold and Coin.......... 39 39 3 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 248/0, 248/0 248 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :-— 
ublic Accounts ........ 
Treasury Special Account 
Bankers ..... Ny RRS | 
Other sc... 
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* Government debt is 411,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue increased from £1,350 million to {1,400 
million oa January 10, 1951. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorize! 
dealers from 175s, Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 


June 28.. 
July \ 


» 4. 





New York Bombay 
per ounce per 100 tolas 
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THE ECONOMIST, July 7, 1951 


COMPANY MEETINGS 





CADBURY BROTHERS, LIMITED 


DE-RATIONING HOPES 
COCOA PRICES AND FUTURE SUPPLIES 
MR. L. J. CADBURY’S SPEECH 


The fifty-second ordinary general meeting 


<f Cadbury Brothers, Limited, was held on 
1ylv 2nd at Bournville, Birmingham. 


Mr L. J. Cadbury, the chairman, in moving 
adoption of the report and accounts, said: 


Throughout 1950 we had a continuation of 
consumer rationing and of the chief controls, 
regulations, and shortages with which we 
have become so distressingly familiar. Only 
in one respect did we make a step towards 
seater freedom: we were once more able to 
buy our own cocoa last autumn. I have 
stated our desire to do this year by year at 
these meetings, and it is satisfactory at last 
1c be able to record some progress. 


FREEDOM TO BUY COCOA 


As from November Ist open general buying 
licences were issued for sterling area cocoa. 
This does not, of course, mean we have 
reverted to all our prewar practices, Far 
from it. For one thing, the bulk of our cocoa 
supplies are purchased from only two sellers, 
ahe Gold Coast and Nigerian Marketing 
Boards. This is likely to be a permanent 
rrangement. More ephemeral is the scheme 
we have operated during last winter’s cocoa 
season of setting up a cocoa-buying panel 
for the industry. Its members are drawn 
from our own firm and those of Messrs Fry, 
Rowntree and Nestlé. The panel negotiates 
for a minimum 75 per cent. of everyone’s 
stimated requirements if they so desire ; and 

though every firm is equally free to buy its 

vn cocoa, the membership of the scheme 
is practically 100 per cent. The object of 
the panel system is that all firms should 
Hold cocoa at substantially the same price. 
This safeguard was regarded as very impor- 
‘ant by some manufacturers when negotia- 
ions were On foot to take over cocoa buying 
from the Ministry of Food. After so many 
year of war-time control they felt a lack of 
ocoa market experience. The scheme has 

Iso been of assistance for the Ministry’s 
pnce-control calculations where a common 
price for the industry has to be found. 
Though it has been agreed to continue 
perating the panel scheme for another year, 

e do not believe it should be maintained 
ndefinitely, 

It is our experience that one big composite 
yuyer finds it very difficult to disguise his 
Market operations, particularly when the 
preat bulk of cocoa destined for the United 
\ingdom is sold through the one London 
bffice of the African Marketing Boards. We 
clieve our interests, and also those of our 
ompeutors, will be best served when the 
ondon markets, both actual and terminal, 
re once more in normal operation and when 
rokers and dealers are again in keen com- 
cunon with each other for raw cocoa busi- 
hess not only in this country, but in the wider 
niernational “eld. 


WORLD COCOA PRICES 


World prices of cocoa, which had been 
alling carly in 1950, rose with the develop- 
ent of the Korean hostilities to 360s. per 
Nt. in September. They declined to 260s. 
wo months later, but have since risen again, 
nd our purchases over the buying season 
ovember to March have averaged about 


#, 


Cocoa prices has been causing us anxiety. 





7s. duty paid, ex store. This is about eight 
mes the 1939 figure, and the future course 


We must consider not only the actual price 
we have to pay, but the price in relation to 
that of other food raw materials. 

I have here a chart showing the cost of 
cocoa beans and of wholesale foodstuff prices 
derived from The Statist. The year 1938 is 
taken as 100 and the graphs plot the per- 
centage increases or decreases. 


RAW COCOA AND FOODSTUFFS 
Price INDICES: 1938=100 
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You will note the general trend between 
the two wars. Cocoa prices rose in 1927 and 
again slightly in 1937. Otherwise they were 
low or were actually falling over the period. 
Raw materials generally fallowed the same 
trend, including most of the supplies required 
for our industry. 


We took full advantage of these circum- 
stances. Lower costs of raw materials com- 
bined with increasing mechanisation and 
economies of production allowed us to stage 
successive price reductions, until we reached 
our final achievement of 2 oz. for 2d. in milk 
chocolate. The better value for money that 
we continued to give, stimulated by our 
marketing efforts, increased the sales of 
chocolate and established it definitely as one 
of the country’s foods. The figures for our 
cocoa imports are striking. The United 
Kingdom consumption of beans doubled 
between the two wars, and the chief cause 
was the reduction in price of cocoa products. 
Such are the fruits of competition! 


LONG-TERM VIEW 


Turning to the postwar position, you will 
see that whereas cocoa has gone up from 100 
in 1938 to 800, food generally has increased 
from 100 to 375. We are naturally concerned 
about this disparity and do not want cocoa 
products to become permanently dear in rela- 
tion to other foods. We do not think this is 
inevitable, and believe that over the long term 
it should come more nearly into line with the 
General Index. 


Such expectations depend on the future 
course of raw cocoa supplies, which have not 
kept pace with an increasing demand. The 
latter has risen with the improving living 
standards of most people in the Western 
world, while cocoa production has remained 
relatively stagnant. In 1939 exports of beans 


57 


from al! sources of supply were 740,000 tons ; 
in 1949, 700,000 ; in 1950, 695,000. 


Why has this happened ? In the first 
place, the war discouraged cocoa-growing in 
West Africa. There was a lack of shipping, 
particularly in the early years, and this led 
to the burning of beans that could not be 
exported. African manpower was also 
diverted on a large scale to military purposes. 
Another reason was that the low prewar price 
of beans did not give sufficient encouragement 
to increasing world production. 


Anything approaching the present price, 
however, should give great encouragement to 
increasing supplies both from the traditional 
sources and from elsewhere, as, for instance, 
from Malaya, where we have a joint experi- 
mental cocoa estate in conjunction with 
Messrs Harrisons and Crosfield and the 
Colonial Development Corporation. We are 
also investigating the practicability of grow- 
ing cocoa on rubber plantations. This may 
prove a very useful and important develop- 
ment for us, and for the rubber growers a 
possible hedge against the competition of the 
synthetic product. 


PRESENT POSITION—IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS 


I have so far only dealt with the long-term 
view. For the immediate future the position 
iS precarious, particularly so because of 
swollen shoot disease in British West Africa— 
a subject on which I am glad to say there 
has been considerable publicity. It is the 
view of the experts that the only effective 
remedy is to cut out the diseased trees. This 
is naturally not popular among the cocoa 
farmers, but by the end of the year compul- 
sory cutting our had been organised on a 
systematic basis and was being pursued with 
diligence. However, in February the new 
Gold Coast Constitution came into being, and 
under pressure from his supporters its African 
leader declared, first, a cutting out holiday, 
then the complete abandonment of compul- 
sory Operations. 


With some other representatives of the 
industry I had an opportunity of meeting 
Mr Nkrumah when he was recently in this 
country. I am sure that he appreciates the 
importance of stamping out swollen shoot. 
He has also every confidence that while he 
will not reintroduce compulsion, he can 
organise cutting out effectively on a voluntary 
basis. We shall do anything we can to help 
him, and the progress of the voluntary cam- 
paign will be watched with the closest 
interest, but I fear with some anxiety. 


S""GAR AND DERATIONING 


The Minister of Food said recently that 
he believes the de-rationing of chocolate and 
sweets should take place at the earliest 
moment and that the industry and the 
Ministry should not necessarily be inhibited 
by the failure of the experiment two years 
ago. 

We agree with the Minister and hope it 
will not be long before our industry returns 
to the system of the free market. There are 
certainly signs that, at present prices, the 
6 oz. ration is proving sufficient to meet the 
demands of the average consumer, but it is 
difficult to prophesy what the demand will be 
when the coupon is removed. The initial 
demand, as the experience of two years ago 
showed us, will certainly be large and it will 
be necessary to build up stocks to meet it. 
It is well to remind ourselves and the public 
that the sugar allocation to our industry for 
home sales is still only 62} per cent. of the 
prewar basic year use. This should be com- 
pared with 88 per cent which is the average 
use for all sugar-using manufacturers and 
92 per cent. which is the supply to the 
domestic consumer. The increased produc- 
tion which has made the 6 oz. ration possible 
is due, not to additional sugar being allocated 
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by the Ministry, but to.the use which manu- 
faccurers have made of other ingredients. 
and, strange to relate, of composite products 
consisting mainly of sugar, which they are 
free to import. A relatively small increase 
in our sugar supply is all that stands in the 
way of de-rationing, a move which we believe 
is justified by the world sugar position. 


NEW ENGLISH FACTORY 


Despite the restrictions on home sales of 
chocolate, the imcrease in our exports, and the 
altered pattern of production, due mainly to 
the shortage of milk, have made it necessary 
for us to consider an extension of our factory 
capacity. We naturally should have liked to 
have made a further increase at our Bourne- 
ville factory, which has grown continuously 
since the original move from the centre of 
Birmingham in 1879. But the Board of 
Trade are not willing to agree to such an 
extension, and, with their approval and 
encouragement, we have acquired a site at 
Moreton, Wallasey, on the Wirral Peninsula. 


Merseyside is a development area, and we 
hope the new factory will in due course be 
useful in providing employment for local 
labour as well as giving us increased pro- 
ductive capacity. 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


The Government have recently issued a 
White Paper on Resale Price = Brose 
following the Report of the Lloyd Jacob 
Committee, before which Mr Paul Cadbury 


gave evidence. 


Our industry had no price-maintenance 
organisation in prewar days, but in conjunc- 
tion with some of our friends we did 
endeavour to deal with price-cutting which 
took the form of using our own and other 
well-known lines as “ loss-leaders.” 

Such price-cutting was not the result of 
low-cost distribution, but often arose merely 
from the desire of a distributor to attract 
custom to his own shop by cutting the price 
of a few well-known branded lines. It has 
always been our policy to give the public 
goods at the lowest price and to economise 
wherever possible in the costs both of pro- 
duction and distribution, but we believe there 
should be reasonable freedom both to the 
individual manufacturer and for a group of 
manufacturers to deal with this type 
practice. 

it is regrettable that on this question the 
White Paper does not follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Report, and proposes legislation 
that will make it illegal for us to take such 
action ever again in the future, It has come 
to this decision on the somewhat dubious 
grounds that what it calls “the present high 
level of demand” will always be maintained 
and that we need not fear a return to the 
prewar buyer’s market. 


TURNOVER AND FINANCE 


The tonnage manufactured by this com- 
pany in 1950 was almost identical with that 
of the previous year. The output of our 
subsidiaries, however, pafticularly overseas, 
has gone up, and there has been a general 
rise in prices. The total sales, therefore, of 
the group of companies owned by our parent 
concern, the British Cocoa and Chocolate 
Company, rose by over £4,000,000 to £41 
million. 

This has required further working capital 
and we have also to finamce our cocoa pur- 
chases. The latter has been a costly business, 
as we realised it must be when the decision 
was finally made to take over cocoa buying 
from the Ministry of Food. To find the 
necessary funds we added on January Ist this 
year a further £3,000,000 of Unsecured Notes 
:o our loan capital For the same reason 


since that date there has been a substantial 
increase in our loans and acceptance credits. 
These will be repaid as we approach the buy- 
ing season at the end of the year and cocoa 
stocks are worked off. During the course of 
the year application was made and has been 
granted for an official quotation of the British 
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Cocoa and Chocolate Company's 6 per cep; 
preference shares on the Birmingham $15 
Exchange. The dividend on the preferen.. 
shares is covered 15 times by the net proj. 
being paid into the parent company, and 9). 
60 times by the net profits of the group 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Ironmasters and Jronfounders) 
STEEL POSITION 
COAL COMPENSATION PROBLEMS 
MR E. FITZWALTER WRIGHT’S VIEWS 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
The Butterley Company, Limited, was held 
at the registered office of the company, 
Butterley Iron Works, near Derby, on June 
29, 1951, Mr E. Fitzwalter Wright (chairman 
of the Board of Directors) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr P. Elliott) read the 
notice convening the meeting, and the report 
of the auditors. 


The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
—A brief note in the directors’ report has 
told you that Mr Hull does not seek re- 
election to the Board. Our sorrow at his 
decision is increased by the reason for it. For 
more than 50 years Mr Hull has been the 
company’s legal adviser, and for 13 years he 
has been a member of the Board. That 
sentence epitomises a lifetime of tireless, un- 
grudging, and invaluable service to the com- 
pany, for which we should never cease to be 
grateful. But Mr Hull would, I am sure, 
tell you that he has enjoyed his work, and 
that there has continually been throughout 
all these long years a most happy 
association between him and our Board, at 
the beginning as clients, at the end as 
colleagues. Our thanks and good wishes are 
his in full measure. 


At the end of the year Mr Coote decided 
to take life a little less strenuously, and 
though I am glad to say he remains on the 
Board, he has relinquished his executive 
duties. We are grateful to him for all he has 
done for us, as our agent in the North of 
England, as manager of the wagon works, as 
London agent, and latterly as estate manager, 
welfare director, and director in charge of 
brick sales. The multiplicity of his duties in 
the various stages of his career with us is 
some indication of the many-sidedness of his 
character and abilities, and we are glad to 
think we still have his clear judgment and 
long experience of past problems at our 
disposal. 


The balance sheet of the parent company 
shows the effect of the payment to us last 
summer of £2,000,000 in Three and a Half 
per cent. Treasury stock in partial satisfac- 
tion of our claim for compensation. This 
stock was sold and realised £1,996,248. It 
has therefore been possible to reduce the 
balance sheet figure of the assets vested in 
the National Coal Board to £1, and to make 
a transfer to capital reserve of £363,701. 
We had hoped that by this time further sums 
on account of compensation would have been 
received, and that we should have been able 
to put before you a scheme for the reduction 
of our ordinary share capital. A glance at the 
balance sheet shows how desirable such a 
reduction is. But for reasons I shall be 
speaking of later, I cannot, I fear, give you 
any indication of when it will be possible 
to do so. 


THE YEAR’S PROFIT 
Turning now to the consolidated profit 


and loss account, the profit for the year 
before taxation amounts to £205,071, com- 


pared with £245,170 for 1949. After taking 
into account profits attributable to prix 
periods and provisions no longer required, 
and deducting the proportion of protit; x. 
tributable to outside shareholders, there , 
a balance before taxation of £249,018, com- 
pared with £299,602 in 1949. Taxation 
takes £113,627 this year, compared 
£151,479 last year, so we are left w: 
£135,391, compared with £148,123. 


This year we have thought it prudent: 
provide £30,000 for the renovation of ou 
houses and buildings, which has lagged be- 
hind somewhat owing to shortages 
materials and labour and the difficulty 
obtaining licences. There remains therefor: 
available for the shareholders from the year's 
trading £105,391, compared with £148,173 
Out of this figure we have paid the dividend 
on the preference stock for the yedr, ao! 
an interim dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, amounting together 
£41,388, and now recommend the paymen 
of a final dividend of 5 per cent. on th: 
ordinary stock absorbing a further £47.25 
which I trust will meet with your approv: 


HEAVY ENGINEERING PRICES 


Last year I told you that in our heavy 
engineering departments competition hai 
become more pronounced, and that we hai 
made certain reductions in the prices 0 
some of our foundry products. While th: 
works are still very fully employed ani 
our order books are if anything fuller thin 
they were a year ago, the profit margin 51 
been smaller. For reasons which seem good 
to us we have not attempted in all cases ‘0 
increase our prices to the full extent whict 
increases in wages and materials might hove 
justified. In this way we have made our ow: 
modest contribution to the avoidance of in- 
flation. The reductions in profits in thes: 
departments have been considerable, but | 
do not regard. them as permanent and they 
have been offset to quite a large degree 
increases in profits in other departments an‘ 
subsidiaries, The improved results in tes 
departments and subsidiares are most ¢1- 
couraging. 


The Kelvin Construction Company have 
once again exceeded the previous yer: 
profits and have not only increased thei 
dividend but put a substantial sum © 
reserve. The extension to the works © 
Messsr. Hughes and Lancaster are cont- 
pleted so far as the buildings are concerned 
and now only await certain items of piv 
and a proper supply of electricity before they 
can begin production. In this connectio? 
I would mention that last autumn, in com- 
pany with Mr Newman and Mr Barnett, I 
visited the United States, and as a resu 
we have concluded an agreement with 4’ 

ucts, Inc., of Emmaus, Penn., for * 
licence under which we shall manufactic 
oxygen generating plants to their design 
have already received orders for three plan's 
from the Air Ministry, and I feel confide’ 
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hat we have laid the foundation of a pros- 
posto business which will prove capable 
of great expansion. 


GOOD DEMAND FOR BRICKS 


uring the whole of 1950 demand for 
Bema good, and though during the 
easly part of this year the wet weather caused 
come contraction, I have little doubt that 
over the year as a whole we shall be able to 
dispose of all we can make. The new kiln 
at Blaby was started up early this year and 
is giving very satisfactory results. 


Last year I told you of our anxieties about 
opencast coal production on our farms. 
These anxieties have, I am sorry to say, not 
proved groundless. A further 150 acres have 
teen requisitioned. Im order to avoid a 
serious reduction in the number of pedigree 
cattle which we have bred over the last few 
years, we have taken a lease of a 700 acre 
jarm in East Notts, to which most of the 
young stock will be sent for rearing, leaving 
substantially only the milking herds here. 
Every possible step will be taken to see that 
the opencast land is properly restored, but 
I fear we must face a big drop in the yields 
from the opencast areas for many years to 
come. 


STEEL NATIONALISATION 


In common with all other concerns en- 
gaged in the heavy engineering industry, we 
have watched with anxiety the transfer of 
the steel industry to the State. Our most 
pressing need if we are to continue to com- 
pete with our products in world markets is a 
steady supply of raw materials—of which 
steel is the chief—at reasonable prices. 


The experience we have had with other 
nationalised industries gives little ground for 
optimism, and there can be little doubt that 
steel prices will rise. But more important 
even than the price, is am assurance that 
we shall get what we need, when we need it, 
and if the only way to provide that assurance 
is a return to some form of licensing or 
allocation I hope the Government will not 
hes:tate. In this connection I should like to 
pay a tribute to our buying department, 
headed by Mr Redfern, for the sterling work 
they have done over a most difficult period. 


COMPENSATION FOR COLLIERY ASSETS 


Finally, 1 come once again to the subject 
of compensation for our colliery assets. You 
wil have seen that the sums we have already 
received have enabled us to write down the 
balance sheet value of those assets to £1, and 
last year to have paid just over a quarter of a 
milion pounds as a capital profit distribu- 
u0n, But there is more to come. 

When I spoke to you last year I had hopes, 
es I told you, that voluntary arrangements in 
our two valuation districts would be arrived 
at by which the complicated procedure of 
vauation as laid down by the regulations 
under the Act could be by-passed. Ever 
since the Act was passed your Board have 
deen active in attempts in this direction. By 
tus ume last year we had arrived at the stage 
‘n our districts when very large majorities in 
‘erms of individual companies, and to a 
sughuly less degree only in terms of tonnage, 
had signified their willingness to take part in 
@ voluntary arrangement, but many, I think 
nghuy, made it a condition that the arrange- 
ment should receive unanimous support. 
That unanimity we have so far failed to 


achieve, 
NEED FOR UNANIMITY 


There are Many and pressing reasons why 
that unanimity should be achieved. May I 


mention some of them ? First, from our own 
point of view, our capital structure is lop- 


sided, and we can only straighten it out if 
the money is available for a reduction of our 
Ordinary capita!. Secondly, the value of the 
pound—ever since vesting date the pound 
has been decreasing in value, and who at 
this time can say when it will stop ? 


Is it not true to say that if our share- 
holders had been asked five years ago to 
accept a share of our district allocations 10 per 
cent. less than they might really have been 
entitled to, and they had accepted it, they 
would be better off than they are today ? 
And who can be sure that the same is not 
true now, if one looks forward another five 
years ? I do not, of course, suggest for one 
moment that voluntary arrangements neces- 
sarily mean unjust valuations, but that is an 
argument which is often put forward. It is 
said that shareholders must be protected by 
the full exercise of their rights under the law. 
There is an old story of a pedestrian who 
stood up for his rights and was run over by 
a lorry. Our lorry is inflation. Thirdly, 
there is the quite fantastic waste of time, 
money and ability which the procedure under 
the Act entails. 


NOT A COMPLEX JOB 


There has grown up a theory—I might 
almost call it a religion—that the job of 
dividing up a certain number of million 
pounds among a certain number of colliery 
companies is a task of the utmost complexity 
on which years of study should be spent. 
It is nothing of the kind. The Act lays down 
that the valuations should be on the basis 
of a willing buyer and a willing seller at the 
vesting date, as if the Act had not been 
passed. 


You may say that is not a very realistic 
approach in 1951, but once you have attuned 
yourself to the slightly Alice in Wonderland 
atmosphere created by the Act, you find 
that what you are asked to do is what was 
done quite frequently and without any fuss 
by mining engineers and accountants all over 
the country in the normal course of business. 
Is it really suggested that when one colliery 
company was in negotiation with another 
with a view to purchase, that it took the 
experts three, four, or five vears to make a 
valuation ? On the contrary, it would have 
been a matter of weeks, let alone months. 


AGREEMENT ESSENTIAL 


The only way to avoid this waste is for 
the coalowners to come together and agree 
to accept the verdict of a tribunal or an 
individual of their own choosing. It is well 
known that in Durham and Northumber- 
land such an agreement has been made, and 
they expect to have their figures in a com- 
paratively few months, and other districts are 
doing similarly. It is deplorable that the 
intransigence of only a few coalowners in 
our districts should block the road to similar 
progress here. 


May I once again offer on your behalf 
our thanks to our staff and workpeople, who 
never fail to respond to our calls upon them? 


I now have pleasure in moving: —That 
the directors’ report and balance sheet, which 
carries with it the directors’ recommendation 
of the payment on June 30, 1951, of a final 
dividend on the Ordinary capital of 5 per 
cent. less income tax (making 8 per cent, 
less income tax for the year), which will 
absorb £47,250 and the carrying forward of 
the balance of £182,601, be received, 
approved and adopted. After it has been 
seconded, any shareholder can ask any ques- 
tions before the motion is put. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the sasisinm, dicot, Mr H. D. M. Wright, 
was re-elected ; the auditors, Messrs Price, 
Waterhouse and Company, were reappointed, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 
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HIELD BROTHERS 


MR DAVID H. HIELD ON DANGEROUS 
LEVEL OF WOOL PRICES 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Hield Brothers, Limited, was held in 
Bradford on June 29th, Mr David H. Hield 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement :— 


I have pleasure in presenting our balance 
sheet showing a trading profit of £364,159, as 
against £317,564 (excluding exchange profit) 
last year. This increase is due to two factors, 
increased production and rising wool values. 

After providing for the dividends, our net 
liquid assets are £1.045,470, against £959,054 
last year, showing an increase of £86,416. 
Our stock, approximately the same in volume 
as last year, at £1,113,687, shows an increase 
of £279,248. Our profit of £364,159 is, 
therefore, largely in this increase of stock 
values, but taxation is based on this inflated 
result and such taxation makes impossible 
the accumulation of adequate reserves. 

Though there has been a substantial fall 
in wool values since the end of March, we 
consider the price today to be still at a 
dangerous level, and to guard against a further 
possible fall we are increasing our present re- 
serve of £175,000 by £75,000, making a total 
reserve of £250,000. The price of wool to- 
day is still ten times that of prewar. 

e are recommending this vear the same 
dividends as for last year ; that is to say, 10 
per cent. on the £220,000 preference stock 
and 25 per cent., or 3d. per ls. unit, on the 
£220,000 ordinary stock. 


DIVIDEND BONUS 


Our trading profit of £364,159 is a record 
and in addition to the dividend of 25 per 
cent. we propose paying a bonus of 5 per 
cent., but I must impress upon you that this 
exceptional profit is largely due to exception- 
ally favourable conditions which are not 
likely to recur ; wool has rocketed during the 
past year and rising prices bring rising profits 
falling prices the reverse. 

I wish, however, once more to point out 
that the total figure of capital employed in 
the business is far in excess of the £440,000 
issued capital. It amounts to the sum of 
£1,270,823, and on this sum the dividends 
declared represent a gross return of under 7 
per cent. 

The price of wool presents formidable 
financing difficulties, and these have our 
urgent and constant attention ; present cir- 
cumstances make it doubly unfortunate that 
taxation takes so much from our cash 
resources. 

Our borrowing powers today are limited 
to £440,000, ¢ issued capital of the 
company. With the price of wool at its 
present level £440,000 may not be adequate 
to meet our needs in certain circumstances 
and we are, therefore, as a precautionary 
measure, seeking authority to increase these 
powers to £880,000. 

I venture no forecast of the future and 
while we have a full order book for the 
coming year, I must point out that the 
public in every country in the world have 
not yet felt the effect of the prices ruling 
today and it remains to be seen how far 
demand will be maintained for cloth made 
from wool at its present high price. 

We have not speculated in wool ; we have 
only bought as we sold ; our commitments of 
necessity are large but are covered by orders 

and. 
— to exchange and political difficulties 
in various parts of the world some of our 
most important export markets are for the 
time being closed to us and we see no im- 
mediate prospect of their reopening. 

I can say with confidence that our goods 
are held in the highest esteem by our 
customers. The report was adopted. 











JOHN THOMPSON LIMITED 


(Steam Power Plant and General Engineers) 


INCREASED OUTPUT AND WORK ON HAND 


MR EDWARD W. THOMPSON’S REVIEW 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of 
John Thompson Limited, was held on 
july 4th at Wolverhampton. 

Mr Edward W. Thompson, M.A., chair- 
man and joint managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement: 

For the year 1950 our net profits, after 
paying £570,512 for taxation and providing 
£186,589 for depreciation, are £402,400 as 
shown on the consolidated accounts, com- 
pared with £312,174 for 1949. 

The total output invoiced over the whole 
group for the year 1950 amounted to 
£9,460,336 compared with £7,476,498 for 
the year 1949. The corresponding output 
for the year 1946 was approximately 
44,300,000, which the 1950 figures more 
than doubled, indicating the great increase 
in productivity since the war. 

All the trading companies included in the 
previous year’s accounts showed a profit, 
but one small accessory company which was 
purchased in the middle of 1950 has to 
record a loss; and in addition our recently 
opened branch in Brazil, which, for ease of 
administration in that country, was formed 
into a company, also is shown as making a 
loss. In the latter case, however, the “loss ” 
merely reflects the expense of that branch, 
and is, in effect, the cost of a small part of 
our.export drive. 

As will be seen from the consolidated 
balance sheet at the end of 1950, the total 
unappropriated profits and reserves of the 
group have increased to £1,593,855 from 
£1,292,860 as at the end of 1949—an 
increase of £300,995. It will be recalled 
that last year we made a special reserve of 
£50,000 for depreciation, and your Board 
have considered it only prudent to repeat 
this special reserve this year, so that with 
the normal annual allowance for depreciation 
we have provided a total sum of £186,589 
for depreciation in respect of the year 1950. 

We believe that this special] reserve is again 
necessary in view of the continued increase 
in the cost of replacement of plant and 
machinery, and building charges. 

In the recent Budget the Chancellor pro- 
posed to discontinue the initial allowances 
for taxation purposes of 40 per cent. of new 
capital expenditure on plant and machinery 
and 10 per cent. on industrial buildings, to 
have effect as from April 6, 1952. Whilst, 
as I pointed out in my statement last year, 
the effect of the initial allowances in respect 
of any one year’s capital expenditure was to 
defer the tax liability from the present to 
future years, we must contemplate a sub- 
stantial amount of capital expenditure each 
year in order to keep our various works up- 
to-date with the best possible machinery for 
production requirements. The _ initial 
allowances only afford a very small relief 
towards the continually rising costs of re- 
placements generally, and the withdrawal of 
this small benefit now means that there is no 
compensation for, or recognition whatso- 
ever of, these increased replacement costs. 

In addition to the special depreciation 
allocation of £50,000 mentioned above we 
have put a total of £210,000 to general re- 
serve and £20,000 to research and develop- 
ment reserve. This continues our previous 
policy which has enabled us in recent years 
to finance the increased output. Including 
1950, the amount put to reserve or otherwise 
retained in the business over the past 13 
years is £1,573,309, which is 69 per cent. 

more than we shall have paid in dividends 
over the same period. 


In 1950 our capital expenditure was 
£194,193, which as I forecast last year shows 
a marked reduction. Since the war and includ- 
ing 1950, the total group capital expenditure 
has been £1,311,722, and our various works 
are now better equipped than ever before. The 
policy of your board is to continue their 
efforts of improvement in the interests of 
increased production and works efficiency. 

I would repeat my statement of previous 
years that the only means of providing for 
capital expenditure is out of taxed profits or 
by further issues of shares for cash as the 
depreciation allowed against taxation is quite 
inadequate. 


PROFITS AND TAXATION 


In spite of the increase of nearly 
£2,000,000 in our output, our net profits 
have only increased by £90,226, due largely 
to the increasingly heavy burden of taxation 
imposed on British industry. The total 
taxation charged in the accounts this year 
is £570,512—an increase of £211,767 over 
the previous year. It should be appreciated 
that a large proportion of the profits shown 
is not in cash or its equivalent but is locked 
up in stock and work-in-progress. Again the 
major part of the reserves proposed in the 
accounts has in fact been expended on fixed 
assets during the past year. Taxation has, 
of course, to be found in cash, and the 
present very heavy burden creates serious 
problems in financing industry. 

The Budget proposal to increase the 
profits tax on distributed profits from 30 per 
cent. to 50 per cent., with the increased 
income-tax, has the effect of bringing our 
maximum rate of tax payable up to no less 
than 13s. 3d. in the £ on our profits. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Chancellor and the F.B.I. envisage 
“ moderate” increases in dividend declara- 
tions following on increased profits in 
industry generally. In view of the excellent 
results of 1950, your board, after careful 
consideration, have decided that it is only 
just to the shareholders to make a moderate 
increase in the dividend. As your company 
has 1,400 ordinary shareholders, of whom 
the great majority hold only small individual 
amounts of our stock, with the rising cost 
of living even a small increase in dividend 
may be of great help to many. 

It is therefore proposed to declare a final 
dividend of 124 per cent., which will make 
a total of 22} per cent. for the year. 
Compared with last year, we therefore pro- 

¢ to pay out approximately £16,769 more 
in dividends, which is a small figure even 
in relation to the increase in net profits. 

The greater output and the consequent in- 
crease in profits would not have been 
possible if we had not pursued our re- 
equipment policy since the war. As an 
appreciation of the efforts of all employees, 
both in the offices and works, in contributing 
to these results, your board have decided 
to pay all concerned a special bonus of one 
week’s basic pay, amounting to £32,000. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The amount of work on hand un-invoiced 
for our group of companies is now over 
£25 million. Again the increase is, to a large 
extent, the result of long-term contracts for 
water tube boilers for power stations at home 
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and abroad, but throughout our various 
manufacturing companies the work aheag is 
still rising. During the first three Monthy 
of 1951 the total output of our companie; 
has exceeded the figures for the corresponding; 
period of 1950. . 


In this respect the prospects for the present 
year would look encouraging were it not fo, 
the very serious difficulties in obtaining our 
raw materials, mainly steel plates, section; 
tubes, etc. In some cases the steel mills ars 
not, at the moment, in 2 position even to 
accept orders, and unless this situation 
changes very quickly, which appears from 
general information to be unlikely, I cannor 
see that the increased production of the firs: 
few months of this year can be meintained 

On the other hand, many of the products 
of our group companies are of an essentiy! 
nature ; for example, we are undertaking an 
increasing amount of work for the home 
power stations for the British Electricity 
Authority, and also power stations abroad 
Naturally, a group of our size has undertaken 
its full share of rearmament contracts, but 
adequate power supplies are essential to in- 
dustry for the fulfilment of the rearmament 
programme both at home and in the 
Commonwealth. Serious delays will be un- 
avoidable unless the necessary materials are 
forthcoming to our industry. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Our export trade continues to increase 
We know that, directly and indirectly, nearly 
70 per cent. of the present output of our 
Motor Pressings Company goes abroad. The 
exports of metal windows from our Beacon 
Windows Company have expanded, particu- 
larly in the dollar area. John Thompson 
(Wolverhampton), Limited, our main boiler 
manufacturing works, continue to export a 
large number of Lancashire and Economic 
boilers to India and South Africa. 

Our Australian companies have increased 
work on hand, and have recently secured 
another important order, in this case from 
the Electricity Commission of New South 
Wales, for a large power station near Sydney, 
valued at approximately £1,750,000. Foliow- 
ing a visit that I made to Australia in 
1950 it was decided to increase our office 
organisation in Sydney, to deal with con- 
tracts in New South Wales and Queensland. 
Mr G. D. Elliott, one of the directors of our 
Water Tube Company, has gone to Australia 
for a period of three to four years, to act a3 
chairman of the Australian companies and to 
reorganise, as necessary, to deal with our 
increased business there. 


Our companies in India and South Africa 
continue to progress. We have strengthened 
the board of our South African company by 
the appointment of Mr E. G. Gearing, of 
Rutherfords, Limited, who have been our 
agents in the Cape Province for some ycatt. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In the ordinary course of our business we 
are continually carrying out a considerable 
amount of research and development 4 
applied to our normal products. Quite apart 
from this special research, investigations are 
being carried out both in our laboratories 
and on plant in commission. We have 
planned to co-ordinate the research activities 
of our various companies and, as you wil! se 
from the consolidated balance sheet, have this 
year set aside the sum of £20,000, which 
should meet our immediate needs. 

As mentioned earlier in this review, the 
board have already appreciated, in a tangible 
form, the efforts of all employees who hav 
contributed towards the excellent results % 
the past year. On your behalf, as well as on 
my own, I sincerely thank all concerned, 4% 
extend my good wishes to all. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH TIMKEN LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MR JOHN PASCOE’S REVIEW 


Mr John Pascoe, chairman, at the annual 
general meeting of British Timken Limited 
‘ad: Last December we suffered a grievous 
oss in the death of Mr Michael Dewar, who 
nad been chairman of British Timken for 
23 years. We shall indeed miss his wise and 
experienced leadership. 

I hold that the first duty of a board of 
directors is to make profits. The profit 
motive, or, in other words, the desife for 
rersonal gain, has been responsible through- 
out histery for all industrial development ; 
and all else, service to the community, tech- 
nical invention and development, and good 
working conditions, depend on the ability of 

board of directors to perform its main 
fynction of making profits. It is therefore 
with some satisfaction that we are able to 
report favourable results for the year 1950. 


Our turnover for 1950, three times that for 
the year 1946, was approximately 17 per cent. 
ngher than in 1949, while the number of 

ployees increased by approximately 7 per 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


You will observe from the accounts that we 
bad as at December 31, 1950, outstanding 
commitments of £300,000 in British Timken 
and £122,000 in subsidiaries (chiefly Fischer 
Bearings). These capital commitments follow 
2 total capital expenditure of £563,320 in 
1980. As this capital expenditure becomes 
effective we shall have a very considerably 
increased capacity, but, quite clearly, we are 
nearing the end of capital expenditure which 
can be financed from our own resources. 

Our raw material position, particularly in 
alloy steels, is causing us at the moment con- 
siderable anxiety. We have lost some output 
through lack of steel, and we foresee con- 
oderable difficulties in keeping our expanding 
capacity fully occupied, and, indeed, the 
problem of planning further expansion with 
the uncertain raw material position is one 
that needs the most careful consideration. 


Our main subsidiary company, Fischer 
Bearings Company, Limited, has had a satis- 
‘aclory year, and in general is facing the same 
problem as the parent orgamisation in the 
matter of raw material and the need for 
ncreased capacity. 

Following the death of our chairman, Mr 
Michael Dewar, the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company of Canton, Ohio, exercised its 
options under agreements going back to 1928 
‘o purchase all his shareholding in British 
Timken Limited, with the result that the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company now hold 
épproximately 54 per cent. of our ordinary 
capital, The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany have, however, through their board of 
directors, indicated to your board that they 
Dave nO intention of proposing any change 
of management of British Timken, preferring 
10 leave the management of the company in 
British hands, but naturally, as shareholders, 
they will not hesitate to exercise their mght 
‘© ensure that the management shall remain 
tficient. My appointment as chairman and 
Managing director has met with the express 
épproval of the directors of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT'S 
DECISION 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down on June 4th its decision in the 
acon instituted by the United States 


vovernment against the Timken Roller Bear- 
‘ng Company of Canton, Ohio, under the 


so-called anti-trust laws of the United States. 
The Court has held that the American com- 
pany may not under American law continue 
10 be a party to the existing business agree- 
ments with your company, but has permitted 
the American company to retain its holdings 


€1 


of shares in your company. The decision 
cannot fail to have a significant effect upon 
the nature of the relations between the com- 
panies. A considerable time must elapse, 
however, before the precise course of those 
relations can be determined. 





UNION MINIERE DU HAUT-KATANGA 


RECORD OUTPUT FIGURES 
MR E. SENGIER’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Union 
Miniére du MHaut-Katanga was held in 
Brussels on June 28th. It approved the 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1950. 

Mr Gaston Blaise was in the chair. 

Gross profit was 2,780,754,793 francs. 
Deduction of depreciation, provision for 
profit tax and other charges left a net profit 
of 1,838,049,720 francs. The carry-forward 
from 1949 of 124,387,139 francs gave a 
balance available for distribution of 
1,962,436,859 francs. 

After carrying forward 111,804,549 francs 
and deducting appropriations to the reserve 
fund, the special reserve and contingencies 
fund and the special renewals fund, the 
balance available was 1,181,357,007 francs. 
A dividend, for 1950, of 750 francs net per 
share was approved by the meeting. Taking 
into account the 400 francs already paid in 
accordance with the resolution of the extra- 
ordinary meeting of shareholders held on 
January 18, 1951, this entailed a balance of 
gn amounting to 350 francs, net per 
share. 


MR E. SENGIER’S STATEMENT 


Mr E. Sengier, chairman of the executive 
committee, addressing the meeting, began by 
calling attention to two facts: 

First: The importance attained by this vast 
industrial complex which plays a dominating 
part in the activities of Katanga. 

Second: The fact that operations were 
most satisfactory and that favourable factors 
only were to be recorded. 

The report, said Mr Sengier, rightly 
emphasised their achievement in the field 
of native labour ; all those who attempted to 
build in the Congo would soon perceive how 
much that question prevailed over all others 
and was the condition of lasting success. 

Encouraged by the results obtained in the 
past, they were promoting in every possible 
way the moral education and the technical 
training of their native workers. 

The accomplishment, within the scheduled 
time, of the tasks underteken, said Mr 
Sengier, constituted an exceptional result 
when taking into account conditions pre- 
vailing in Central Africa. Besides the 
efficiency and the enthusiasm of the staff, 
the task required the co-operation of all who 
had at heart the general interest, i.e., the 
Government, the Comité Spécial du 
Katanga and the missions whose help was 
so valuable to them. 

The appreciation given recently by the 
Governor of Katanga of the perspicacity and 
perseverence of the mining companies, 
whose expansion had benefited in such a way 
the Katangese economy, and the opinions 
expressed by industrialists who were solving 
similar problems in North America and in 
Africa brought to their colonial enterprise 
based on private undertaking, a very grati- 
fying testimony. 


COPPER PRICES 


Mr Sengier further made some comments 
on metal markets. He thought that present 
copper prices should be considered as 


abnormally high. The present world price 
of 27.5 cents compared with the 21.6 cents, 
average quotation for the year 1950. 

Any estimate of supplies and demands, 
even in the near future, was rendered diffi- 
cult by the confused situation prevailing. 

With a world copper output progressing 
slowly and a demand steadily increasing, 
rendered particularly acute just now by 
reason of the armament programmes and 
strategic stockpiling, the present price level 
of copper would probably have been higher 
had it not been checked by the mining com- 
panies who voluntarily maintained their 
selling prices below what they would have 
been in a market solely subjected to com- 
mercial influences. 

The reason was that they considered—and 
the company fully shared that opinion—that 
it was contrary to their permanent interest 
to have prices reaching exaggerated levels. 
Those prices upset the markets and brought 
about conditions inconsistent with operating 
programmes that had to be established long 
beforehand and carried out with a certain 
regularity. 

Reverting to the results of the past financial! 
year, Mr Sengier wished to confirm his pre- 
vious hopes to be able to continue to finance 
by the company’s own means the heavy 
construction expenditures and the vast social 
programme which had been claborated in 
view to consolidating the technical and finan- 
cial results of the future. 

These heavy capital expenditures originated 
in the increasingly powerful installations and 
equipment which were needed to reduce 
operating costs and increase production. 


These aims had 
reached. 

The costs of the company favourably com- 
pared with those of its competitors. Jf the 
improvements of the financial results were due 
in part to the above fact, they were also due, 
it went without saying, to the increased sales 
prices of products, increases which could very 
well be temporary. And this eventuality, 
added Mr Sengier, justified the care with 
which they drew up their balance sheets, 
and which should inspire confidence in the 
management. 


already largely been 


ADMINISTRATION 


“To end,” said Mr Sengier, “ I wish par- 
ticularly to underline the chapter of the 
report concerning the administration of the 
company and the changes which occurred on 
January 1, 1951, in the high management. 

“ Mr Cousin and myself, closely associated 
for forty years, that is since Union Mimiére 
and its subsidiaries began operating, have 
thought that the ume had come to transfer 
a substantial part of our responsibilities to 
our younger associates trained at our sides 
for many years. It is first of all a tribute 
we wished to pay to their ability and to the 
zeal they have displayed. They will con- 
tinue our work in what I shall call the spirit 
of the house. These appoinuments have been 
unanimously approved by our employees at 
all levels. : 

“As mentioned in the report, Mr Cousin 
accepted to be chairman of the local com- 
mittee which will control the operations in 





Africa in connection with the activities of 
the subsidiary companies. 


“ As far as I am concerned, in my capacity 
of chairman of the executive committee, I 
will continue to assume the high supervision 
of the company. That means I am not 
abandoning ship: Union Miniére is a very 
good ship of which I will remain the pilot. 
The somewhat rough seas she has crossed 
seem to have smoothened and I can assure 
you that the management has passed into 
excellent hands.” 


RECORD OUTPUT FIGURES 


The report circulated to shareholders shows 
that in 1950, out of a world copper output 
estimated at 2,500,000 metric tons, Union 
Miniére produced 175,920 tons, as against 
141,399 tons in 1949. This is the highest 
figure ever reached since the origin the 
company. Cobalt and zinc concentrate out- 
puts have also been raised substantially. 


Ore mined during the year totalled 
4,317,066 metric tons.. Nevertheless, copper, 
cobalt and zinc reserves have notably 
increased, 


Besides copper, 5,148 tons of cobalt were 
produced, which sets a new record; 51,287 
tons of crude and 66,619 tons of roasted zinc 
concentrates were delivered to the Belgian 
zinc industry. 


As a by-product of the roasting operations, 
29,668 kgs. of cadmium were recovered. 


Refining of blister copper yielded 138,720 
kgs. of silver and 43.3 kgs. of gold. 


The uranium-radium ores and concen- 
trates have been exported, and the radium 
content recovered as usual at the plant of the 
Société Générale Métallurgique de Hoboken. 


The extension and appropriation. pro- 
gramme of mines, plants and installations 
remains generally the same as last year. As 
a consequence, the electrification of the 
western group of mines, the sinking of the 
two shafts at Kambove-West, the develop- 
ment of the Kipushi and Kolwezi concen- 
trators as well as the increase of capacity of 
the copper and cobalt electrolysis plant and 
the copper refinery at Jadotville-Shituru 
have been either pursued or achieved. 


The Bia power-plant, built on the Lufira 
River, and equipped with three 15,600 kVA. 
groups, went into operation. 


The average capacity of both Francqui and 
Bia power-plants is thus about 500 million 
kWh. per year. 


When the third hydro-electric power-plant 
(Delcommune power-plant) on the Lualaba 
River will be commissioned, this average 
capacity will nearly double and attain one 
billion kWh. per year. 


The rapid social evolution of the native 
workers has led to a complete re-examination 
of their labour status. Wage-scales were 
reconsidered and the more deserving workers 
receiving in cash the entirety of their wages 
allowed to live in the public districts, 


A special tribute was rendered by Mr 
Sengier to the European staff of the company 
in Africa and in Europe and to the members 
of the religious missions and social workers 
who collaborated to the social works set up 
by the company for its native dependants. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
toi— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 


JACKSON THE TAILOR 
LIMITED 


RETAIL DEVELOPMENT IN LONDON 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
ackson the Tailor Limited was held on 
{iy 3rd at Newcastle, Mr Lionel Jacobson, 
chairman and joint managing director, pre- 
siding. 

The following is 
circulated statement for 
January 31, 1951: 

During the past five years a policy of 
steady progress and expansion in selected 
key positions has been carried out by the 
retail organisation. At the same time the 
capacity of the manufacturing division has 
been progressively and systematically 
expanded to cope with the anticipated 
increase in demand. The efforts of the pre- 
vious years are now producing their effect, 
as instanced by the figures of the past year. 
It has been the declared policy of your 
directors at all times to endeavour to reduce 
the margin of unit gross profit, and it is 
a source of some satisfaction to them that 
these results have been obtained with the 
margin again reduced, and that in addition 
the record turnover figures of the previous 
year were once again surpassed. 

Your Board is convinced that we must at 
all times ensure full employment for the 
manufacturing division and with this in view 
we have acquired a number of selected sites 
in the provinces which should be available 
for trading within the next few months. In 
addition the group has acquired one of the 
principal sites on the south side of Oxford 
Street, London. When the necessary altera- 
tions are completed this store will make a 
substantial contribution to the turnover and 
results of the group. We have, furthermore, 
two sites in the suburbs of London which it 
is hoped will be open shortly after the central 
site in Oxford Street. We have a consider- 
able number of customers already in the 
south of England who travel long distances 
in order to purchase from one of our 
branches and with this nucleus of customers 
already in existence, we have reason to feel 
that our retail development in London will 
be as successful as the new branches have 
been that we have opened during recent 
years in the larger provincial towns. 


an extract from his 
the year ended 


PURPOSE OF DECISIONS AND ACQUISITIONS 


I would emphasise that the purpose under- 
lying these various decisions and acquisitions 
has been to ensure that turnover and unit 
demand should be maintained and, conse- 
quently, that the manufacturing division be 
fully employed even if retail demand should 
fall away ; however, we have also taken the 
additional precaution of providing for a 
reasonable expansion in production should 
demand rise above jts present level. 

I view with some concern the increases 
that have taken place in practically every 
element of our manufacturing costs. Wool, 
in the form of cloth, is one of the major 
items in the cost of a suit. The cost of 
linings and interlinings and the many other 
items that are necessary has increased con- 
siderably. 

During the past few years we have created 
through our subsidiary companies a sub- 
stantial export trade, particularly with the 
United States of America and Canada. It was 
my pleasant duty recently to visit our 
customers in these countries and I am happy 
to inform you that our product has been weil 
received. 

In the uncertain world political and 
economic conditions it would be unwise to 
indulge in any forecast with regard to the 
future. So far this year we have made 
further advances and we can face the future 
with confidence. 

The report was adopted. 
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W. T. HENLEY’S 
TELEGRAPH WORKS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE SECOND BEST YEAR 


The annual general meeting of W. T 
Henley’s Telegraph Works Company 
Limited, was held on June 29th in London 
Sir Montague Hughman, the chairman 
presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech 
said: My mind goes back to 27 years ago 
when I became a director of this company 
Throughout the whole period during which | 
have been your executive chairman the 
organisation has shown, year by year, pro. 
gress and development, culminating in 1949 
in a very high record of output from ou; 
factories, and which, after 112 years, js 
something to be proud of. For the one 
hundred and thirteenth year, which is 1959, 
we have not reached the high figures of 1949. 
but I think you can look upon the accounts 
before you as being the second best in the 
company’s history, and all our subsidiaries 
paid dividends out of satisfactory profits 
earned in 1950. 


STEEPLY RISING COSTS 


We were faced throughout the year with 
many difficulties ; it was a nm of steeply 
rising production costs and frequent price 
adjustments, and competition during the first 
half of the year was extremely keen in every 
department of our business at home and 
overseas. With the outbreak of war in Korea 
last June, business showed a rapid change 
from a buyers’ to a sellers’ market in a few 
days. Prices of practically all materials 
began to rise—delivery times were length- 
ened—and by the end of the year there was 
a shortage of practically all materials we 
require. These conditions have tended to 
become more acute during the current year 
The changes in the Budget by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer recently have made the 
burden of taxation still more onerous. 


Woolwich and Birtley Rubber Cable 
Works: The Combined output was 5 per 
cent. higher than the previous year. The 
demand for rubber cables during the first 
half of 1950 was on a much reduced scale 
The autumn demands were so heavy in some 
of the “bread and butter” types that in 
number of cases we were unable to execute 
orders as promptly as we should have liked 


Gravesend Paper Cable Works: The open- 
ing months of the year found us well clear 
of the end of the postwar rush of business, 
and this fact, together with the unsettled 
conditions brought about by the financial 
crisis and the cut in Government expenditure 
created an appreciable reduction in the 
demand for power cables. During the 
second half of the year, however, there was 2 
considerable improvement. 


GREATER DEMAND FOR TYRES 


The demand for Henley tyres both 2 
home and overseas has never been greater, 
but the year has been an extremely difficult 
one. Notwithstanding the difficulties, the 
result of the year’s work shows a very Salls- 
factory profit. 


The balance of our trading account for the 
year 1950 is £1,486,283. Our overse3 
business taken as a whole is not quite %° 
— as in 1949, representing a little unde 

per cent. of our total turnover. The 
results are nevertheless satisfactory. 


The was adopted and a final divi- 


dend of 10 per cent., making 15 per ccm 
for the year, and a cash bonus of 5 per cent, 
were approved. 
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HOLYROOD RUBBER 
LIMITED 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The thirty-eighth annual general mecting 
of Holyrood Rubber Limited was held on 
june 29th in London. : 

Mr Jack Addinsell, the chairman, after ex- 
pressing appreciation of the courage of the 
“aff under very dangerous and trying condi- 
rons, said in the course of his statement: 
The crop at 1,057,000 Ib. fell short of the 
previous year by 120,000 Ib. largely due to 
onprecedented rains. In the current year 
scenteeism through intimidation and mili- 
cary operations has resulted in a further 
(,)i in output, and for the four months to the 
end of April 294,500 Ibs. were harvested, 
compared with 332,000 Ib. in the correspond- 
ng period of last year. 

rhe rise in the price of rubber is re- 
fected in the sum received for the output at 
(109,253, compared with £53,257 for a 

reer crop. Estate expenditure was higher 

some £8,800 at £46,790, but the effect 

ncreased wages is only partly reflected 
and we must expect a considerably higher 
cost for the current year. The greatly in- 
creased export duty from January lst will 
<add substantially to costs. 

The profit, before making provision for 
taxation (£33,160) amounted to £57,314 

nst £11,786. Your directors propose 

i £6,000 be tramsferred to general re- 
cerve and £5,000 to replanting reserve. For 

049 the dividend was 6 per cent. An in- 
eim 10 per cent. on account of 1950 was 

d in March and a final 15 per cent. is 
recommended. 

With regard to our war damage claim, 
there are indications that we shall soon 
<ecure at least a portion of what we have 
spent, which to the end of the year 
mounted to £19,004. 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany will be held on July 25th in London. 
_The following is an extract from the 
circulated address of the chairman, Mr H. J. 
Welch : — 

We began the year with a carry forward 
of £119,008 and, after making the proposed 
distribution of 6 per cent. for 1950, as against 
5 per cent. for 1949, a balance of £125,789 
will be carried into the current year. During 
1950 gross revenue receipts were £157,187, 
equal to earnings of 6.3 per cent. on our 
issued capital and an increase of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. over those of 1949. Net 
income amounted to £83,595, against 

52,688 for the previous year. 

The valuation of the investments is given 
in the directors’ report. If to these valuations 
is added the sum of £713,369, the cost of 
our holding in Sumatra Tea Estates Limited, 
it gives an aggregate of £2,571,185, compared 
with their total met cost, the difference of 
£534,103 being covered by reserves and 
surplus totalling £675,789. 

As to the immediate future of the Trust, 
revenue continues to accrue at a satisfactory 
rate and in the current year we are reaping 
the benefit of the increased prosperity enjoyed 
by the rubber industry. But political and 
economic factors preclude the possibility of 
making any reliable long-term forecast. 

In Eastern countries, where tea and rubber 
producers principally operate, much unrest 
and uncertainty prevail. Governments often 
do not realise the important part played in 
the past and which could be played in the 
future by foreign capital and personnel. 


RANGALLA 
CONSOLIDATED 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Rangalla Consolidated Limited was held 
on July 2nd in London, Mr Eric Davenport, 
A.C.A. (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The balance of profit and 
loss, after deduction of London expenses, 
amounts to £30,003, against £34,090 for 1949. 
The appropriations made are set out in the 
report and include the payment of an interim 
dividend of 15 per cent. for 1950, leaving 
£5,914 to be carried forward. No further 
payment is recommended for the year. Our 
liquid position is strong and it needs to be 
so, for the rising costs of production require 
substantially increased figures to meet the 
monthly requisitions of the estates. 


The tea crop at 1,283,173 Ib. compares with 
1,330,200 Ib. in 1949. Out of the 1950 crop 
819,423 lb. were delivered under the M.O.F. 
contract and secured 2s. 8.86d. net. The 
balance was disposed of locally at a net 
average of 2s. 5.67d., or an average for the 
whole crop of 2s. 7.53d., against 2s. 3.69d. 
in 1949. ‘The crop shortage is mainly due to 
climatic conditions. The cost of production 
was 2s. 1.55d., against 1s. 9.21d. in 1949. 


As regards the current season, the crop to 
the end of April is 428,220 }b., against 461,860 
Ib. in 1950 421,714 lb. in 1949. We hope 
for at least the same crop for May as last year 
and from then onwards it will depend on the 
strength of the S.-W. monsoon. The London 
auctions were resumed in April and on the 
whole satisfactory prices have been secured. 


The report was adopted. 





NOTICES 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES | 
invited for the post of 
RESEARCH PROJECT ON THE CONDITIONS AND NEEDS OF 
OLD PEOPLE IN VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. The successful! applicant 
v i be expected to make recommendations as to how these needs can 


Applications are 


} 


Studies 


Applicants should hold a university degree in one or more of the 
somal sciences and have had experience of social surveys; in addition 
a Diploma of Secial Studies would be an advantage. 

Salary up te £1,500 (Australian) per annum, according to qualifica- 


® and experience. 


€ 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF ART 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, ADMINISTRATION AND 


LANGUAGES. 


A plications are invited for the appointment of Assistant Lecturer 
the Department of Commerce, Administration and Languages, to 
mmence duties on September 1, 1951, or as early as possible. 

Salary: —Grade B—£450 x £25 to £725 plus additions for degree 


u aining etc. 


Applicants should have good teaching experience. i i 
* given to a man with qualifications and practical experience in 
of Management Subjects. 
ther particulars and forms of application (which should be 
to me within 14 days of the appearance of this advertise- 


industrial Accounting and/or the Teachin 
ur 


rej urned 


ment) can be obtained from te Office 


; G. F. HALL, Chief Education Officer. | 
Education Offices, Library Street, Blackburn. | 


test be met. The project, which is sponsored by the Sidney Myer 
Trust in conjunction with the Rotary Club of Melbourne, will be 
‘arried out under the general supervision of the Department of Social 


Duration of the appointment would be for at least 18 months. A 
‘{ class return passage to Melbourne will be paid. eee 
Further particulars and information as to method of application 
‘ay be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
(f the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, w.c.1. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is August, 20, 1951. 


THE GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


DIRECTOR OF A Commerce. 


advantage. 


languages; 


Nations. 


Preference will : 
international rates. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES — 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY 


The recent} rertis r assistantship 
Re] y , advertised ee ae Further applications will 


ations will not be filled until Se 


€ receiv j 
eee ed ee till September 10, 1951 


a Mu 2, 195 
Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


(Signed) E. R. EVANS, Registrar. 


June 22, 1951. 


ex distributing or 
in Industrial just sat for B.Se. ¢ 





eriod of one month 1 8d 
eenvitien which customers of the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany used to buy during the 
} 1951, For oe 5g 
aj al, the y t , 
Protleioual Board of Directors in charge of enforcing the Nationalisa- 
tion Act of the Oil Industry in Iran at Khorramshahr, Iran, 


Principal: Dr. Eric THOMPSON, M.A., B.Sc., Econ. 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in the Department 
of Business Administration. 


Candidates should hold a degree in 


The possession of some business experience would be an 
Applications should be submitted as soon as possible. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, The Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Commercial College, Pitt Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


POST VACANCIES IN UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations Economic Commission for Europe in Geneva, 
Switzerland, is seeking qualified applicants for certain senior posts in 
the Research and Planning Division. t th 
highest academic qualifications in applied economics and economic 
theory, especially in the field of international trade and payments, 
as well as considerable experience in economic research and analysis. 
Candidates must be able to give satisfactory evidence of ability to 
produce finished drafts in 4 form suitable for publication, to organise 
and supervise the work of a a staff, and to participate 
effectively in planning the lines o : ‘ 
tions must include excellent knowledge of English or French and 
ability to prepare acceptable drafts in one or the other of these 
knowledge of —- 
Applicants should be nationals of member countries of the Unitec 


Candidates should possess the 


research of the Division. Qualifica- 


other European languages desirable. 


Letters of application should be addressed to: : 
Persea Officer, United Nations, Palais des Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


MPHE visional Board of Directors of the National Oil Company 

oo ny in connection with the sale of Oil Products, announces 
to all purchasers of oil from Iran for the purpose of export that ead 
can within one month of this date obtain delivery of the oil produc : 
they require against receipt. They must, however, refer to the et oe 
of Directors within one month and effect the payment at standar 
The sale prices after expiry of the aforesaid 


shall be at standard international rates for 
riod January 1, 1948, to March 20, 


ies exceeding these, other terms and conditions 


ers in question have priority of purchase.— 





YOUNG MAN (24), five years’ commercial experience, knowledge 
ge mie Pye at seeks position with prospects in manufacturing 
isation. 


Conscientious worker, adaptable, has 
n.) exam.—Box 683. 


AYTONS Wine Merchants, 2a, Duke Street (Manchester Square), 
W.1, are also party caterers. 1864. 


Welbeck 8808, 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID dis rrr aes 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1951 





ee or ... £4,500,000 
+: €2,400,000 
ws» £3,191,979 


.. £98, 134,108 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


ote ane 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W: 








ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET. MANCHESTER | 
THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGU ARD THE FUTURE 














DOMINION OF CANADA 
FOUR PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1953-58. 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due September 


1, 1951, the Balances will be Struck at the close of business on 
August. 1, 1951, after which date the Stock will be transferred 
ex-dividend.—For the Bank. of Montreal, Financial Agents of the 


Government of Canada in London, A. D. HARPER, Manager, 47, 


Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. July 2, 1951. 


LEEDS COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Principal: ©. V. ROBERTS, B.Com., A.C.A. 


Required as soon as possible a full-time teacher of Commerce, 
Economics and Book-keeping: “Applicants should have a degree or 
go00d professional qualification and preferably have had business ex- 
perience. Ability to teach Secretarial Practice’ would be an asset. 

Salary will be in accordance with the Burnham Scale for Assistants 
(Grade B)—Men £450-£725, Women £405-£580—with allowances for 
degree, training and. war_ service. 

Further particulars and form of application to be returned not 
laier than two weeks after the appearance of this advertisement may 
be obtained by sending stamped and addressed .foolscap envelope to 
the undersigned. GEORGE TAYLOR, Chief Education Officer. 

Edueation Offices, Leeds, 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY 
The University Court will, in the Autumn, 1951, proceed to the 
appointment of a Secretary to the University which office will become 
vacant or September 30, 1952. It is intended that the person 
appointed should take up duty some months before the present 
Seeretary denuts office. 

Salary a: least £2,000 per annum with F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance, The University pays a proportion of removal expenses, 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, with whom applications should be lodged not later 


than September 30, 1951. 
H, J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 


* 


The University, Aberdeen, 
L..O. invites applications from men and women aged between 23 
.» and 35 years on July 31, 1951, for a post of Member of Division 
in the Non-Metropolitan Territories Division of the International 
Labour Office, Geneva. Switzerland. 

Qualifications required: . : 

1. University degree (preferably in economics or social science) or 
the equivalent in experience. 

2. Familiarity with labour and. social preblems in Africa. 

3. Good knowledge of one of the official languages of the I.L.0. 
(English and French) and some knowledge of the other. 

Preference will be given to candidates of African descent. 

On application with stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, further 
articulars and application forms may be obtained from: The 
nternational Labour Office, 3@@9, Parliament Street, London, S.W.1, 
Completed application forms mugt be submitted by July 31, 1951, 

SSISTANT.-to Production Control Manager is required by large 
4 mass production factory. me eeotalretive industrial 
experience and statistical background are essential and academic 
qualifications desirable, The age limits are 28-33, and commencing 
saiary will be appropriate to the. degree of responsibility, The 
selected candidate is able to assume immediately, 
considerable prospects for the . right ig FE gt | to Personnel 
Manager, Harris Lebus, Limited, Finsbury Works, Tottenham, N.17. 
BAseieres. over three years’ Commercial experience as company 

secretary with many executive responsibilities, specialist know- 
ledge of taxation and of export trade, seeks permanent appointment, 
Aged 35,—Write Box 632,00 VS gene 
FPFYRANSLATOR-TYPIST to work in Spanish, with Portuguese as 
secondary language if possible, required by large engineering 

coneern in Midlands; one and a half hours from London. Frcellent 
working conditions in modern offices.—Applications, statiag particu- 
lars of-previous experience, qualifications and salary required, should 
be e in writing to Box 5026, c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 
#1, Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 





he position offers * 


THE ECONOMIST, July 7, 19; 


195, 


X 





ee 





AGGREGATE ASSET 
at 3isc March, 1950 


tstablishec nearly 90 years 
€ 102,585,433 















NEW ZEALAND ) 


Representeo ai ove: JBL soins 

in New Zealond ond a. Melbourne 

Victoria; Sydrey, New South Wales 
Suva. Fiji; Apia Samoo 

London Office Head Office: WELLING 

1. Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 = —_ 
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O M Samus! Manager R. D. Moore, General Manager 


" 





"METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS’ (ORGANISATION AND 
METHODS) COMMITTEE 
APPOINTMENT OF TEAM LEADER 


The above-named Committee, which has been set up by 20 Metro. 
politan Borough Councils for an initial period of not less than 4 years 
commencing April 1, 1951, to undertake systematic reviews of their 
executive machMmery and departmental methods, invite applications 
for the post of Team Leader. Concise particulars should be furnished 
of education, qualifications, présent, and past appointments and ot! 
information showing the candidate's petenp itty for the position. Tha 
names and addresses of three referees must_ be given. 

Inclusive scale of salary for the post, which will be superannuable 
and subject to the Scheme of Conditions of Service of the N J.C. for 
Loeal Authorities’ Administrative, ete., Services, is £1,200 by annuai 
increments of £100 to £1,500. The appointment may bé made at any 
point within the scale according to qualifications and experience an? 
will be subject to a medical examination and to 3 months’ notice on 
either side. 

If the person appointed holds a post in the Civil Service or the 
Local Government Service, the Committee will be prepared to ask 
his employing authcrity to agree to his being seconded during his 
service with the Committee. A university degree or diploma, or a 
professional qualification, together with wide administrative ex- 
perience will be essential: whilst experience in research work will be 
an advantage. Applications must reach me on or before August 18 
1951, in envelopes endorsed “‘ O. & M. Team Leader.” 

PARKER MORRIS, Honorary Clerk 


Westminster City Halil, Charing Cross Road; W-C.2. 
June, 1951. ee a 
DO YOU NEED REPRESENTATION IN BRAZIL? 


Consult J. D, Magathaes—Caixa Postal, 1352—Rio de Janelro; 
Member of the: American Chamber of Commerce for Brazil- 
Associacio Comercial do Rio de Janeiro, British Chamber of Com- 
merce in Brazil Inc., Liga. de Comercio do Rio de Janeiro, etc. 

Purchasing Agent for: Minerals, raw material, sugar, wood, etc. 
Selling Agent for: Iron, steel, me tools, abrasives, machinery, 
implements, chemicais, wheat, etc, Agent for: Investments of 
capital in local enterprises, etc., outright importer. 

ARTS GRADUATES.—A food manufacturing company in tha 
44 Greater London area, marketing its well-known products on 3 
large scale, is able, by reason of planned expansion to offer an 
opportunity for a non-technical graduate to train for an executiv: 
appointment within its production division. The successful candi- 
date will be given an intensive and well-planned. course of training 
(6-9 months duration) to equip him for management responsibilities 
whieh he will assume immediately on pletion of the course. The 
company looks for qualities of icadersein, decision and readiness to 
shoulder responsibility and can offer opportunities of promotion (0 
higher management posts to a man of the right calibre. The appoint- 
ment carries a salary weil above the average together wilh non- 
contributory pension, life assurance and sickness benefits. Graduates 
(22-28 years) who are determined on a career which allows scop- 
for initiative within an organisation which recognises individual 
merit, are invited to write in confidence, sending details of educatio 
and career to date, to Box 669. 


y ’E are looking for an efficient and capable young man possessi"s 
sound experience in Market, Consumer and Media Resear! 
Merchandising and Distribution, He will have the opportunity ° 
expanding a recently created department in a much sought afte 
medium-sized West End Advertising Agency. His salary wil! kee? 
ce with his performance.—Apply, stating age, experience ani 
nitial salary required, Box 681. 


liege SAVILL & CO. LTD., announce that on and after July 16 
1951,they are moving to larger and more commodious premises 
at Plantation House, Mincing Telephone: 
House 7855 remains as formerly. : 

All departments are being transferred to this address with the 
exception of the Life and Pensions Dept., who for the time being 
will continue to operate from Palmerston House, Bishopsgate. ©.C.2 





zane, E.C.3. Mansio 


Wie is so easy to enjoy; see if you have a natural palate; ent’ 
the wine tasting competition, first prize, a week among tl? 


vines; no charge whatever,—Apply, », 1, Vintners 
Place, Londons E.C.4, sii aa cata 


Cour ane Executive and Solicitor, under 50, with wide experien” 
in Commercial affairs, business organisation and connections 
Britain, Dominions and Overseas, seeks interesting permanen! co"- 
mercial appointment here or abroad. Not afraid of hard work 
Write Box 495, Reynells’, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
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